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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A higher alt, a deeper bass, 

She heareth as the dancers pass :— 
Are not the moments flying ? 

Have we not heard them sighing ? 
Do we not see them dying ? 

Shall we not feel them sweet ? 
Summer hath lips that flatter : 
Earth is of dust—what matter ? 
Bright is the bloom we scatter 

Under our failing feet. 

This is our wingéd story : 
Summer is dumb with glory ; 
Name her—and snow-tide, hoary, 

Heavy of heart, we meet : 

Yea, by a word that’s spoken, 
Straight is our music broken— 
Songs that are sung betoken 

Silence for hearts that beat. 


NYBODY who had ever known Gideon would feel a little 
curious about the woman who, without a penny (if gossip were 

true), had reduced him to marriage in any shape or form. Oddly 
enough, it almost seemed to Mr. Walter Gray as if he had met her 
before somewhere, somewhen or other. It was not unlikely; having 
known the husband, it was natural enough that he should have come 
across one with whom Gideon must have been acquainted for some 
longer or shorter time before marrying her. The more he looked, 
the more sure he felt in one way, and the more doubtful in others. 
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All the lady acquaintances of Gideon whom he had ever known had 
been either Americans—which Mrs. Skull certainly was not—or else 
in America; and there was no place or set of circumstances in the 
American part of his memory with which he could associate her. 
And then, they had seldom, if ever, been ladies except by an extrava- 
gantly courteous stretch of conventional terms; while she, he was 
sure, was a lady bred and born—at any rate in the conventional sense, 
if not in any more satisfactory one. At first sight, she was not the 
kind of young woman whom he would expect to disprove her ladyhood 
by catching a man like Gideon for the sake of a fortune. Of course, it 
might be for love ; but then, men cannot be expected to see one another 
with women’s eyes, and never can be made to quite understand how 
any men but themselves can make women fall in love with them. 
They are bound to accept facts, of course ; but scarcely even these 
when the love-winner is so unlike themselves as Gideon Skull was 
unlike Walter Gray. She interested him at once, for all these reasons, 
but even more because she looked like one of those women who have 
a story—not merely told about them by others, like half the women 
in the room, but written on her lips and in her eyes. To pique 
curiosity by looking interesting is the great secret which some very 
plain women have learned who have ruled the world. Mrs. Skull 
was very far from plain. But the story which her eyes and her lips 
expressed to the sight without speaking to the mind, like a poem in 
an unknown tongue, already half explained to Walter Gray the 
fascination she had no doubt exercised over Gideon, though nothing, 
apart from wealth, could interpret his attraction for her. 

His introduction to her did not interrupt any conversation, for 
she was sitting as much alone at the end of the piano as he had been 
at the door. He noticed that she did not give him the usual smile 
of greeting. She only bowed rather coldly, and waited, with a 
discouraging air of indifference, for him to say anything he pleased. 
Perhaps she had nothing to say. It is often the way with people 
whose eyes seem to say a great deal—which so constantly turns out 
to be a vast quantity of nothing. 

“I had the—hm !—pleasure of knowing Mr. Skull a long time 
ago,” he said, “though very likely he wouldn’t remember even my 
name. Will he be here to-night ?” 

“No,” she said. “I think not, at least. He hardly ever goes 
out, and is very busy.” 

Her voice, with its quiet indifference of tone, did not help his 
memory. It only satisfied him that she was very thoroughly an 
Englishwoman ; and made him guess—though he certainly could not 
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have told how or why—that she was as indifferent to her husband’s 
comings and goings as she was to being questioned about them by a 
stranger. Clearly, Walter Gray had something of a woman’s way of 
seeing a great deal in a very little. 

“T see they are going to waltz. Will you——” 

“T don’t dance.” 

“ Then, in that case, nor do I.” “I wonder,” he began to think, 
“how she really did manage to catch Gideon. It’s true he never 
danced either ; but, all the same, she’s no more in his line than if he 
waltzed like an Austrian. Do you know, Mrs. Skull, I have got a 
fancy that troubles me ; and I can neither waltz nor rest in any other 
way till I’ve told it to you.” 

These receptions of Mrs. Aristides—as her husband’s assemblies 
of his clienté/e were technically called—generally ended with a sudden 
happy thought on the part of somebody to extemporise a ball. But 
it never had to depend upon the piano for inspiration. Impromptu 
as it always was, there never failed to be a certain number of distin- 
guished musicians present, and the various collections of . Mr. 
Aristides contained one of instruments ready to their hands, with 
which they were never too proud to add to the pleasure of such good 
company. For from Mr. Aristides even pipers and fiddlers got—or 
thought they got—rather more than they gave. But a reputation for 
impromptu dances, with real musicians with real names to play the 
tunes, was well worth the few guineas for concert tickets which it 
cost their host in the year. Just then a bright and lively waltz 
started out in splendid form from what might almost be called an 
orchestra, which made up for its smallness by spirit and style. Mrs. 
Skull must be free from the dancing fever indeed not to break 
through her rule. “Yes, Gideon would be just the man to object to 
his wife’s waltzing with anybody but himself,’ thought Walter Gray. 
He waited for her to ask him about his fancy ; but, as she seemed as 
indifferent to it as to dancing, he was obliged to take her question 
as made. 

“T can’t get it out of my head, Mrs. Skull, that I have met you 
before.” 

“Indeed? I don’t think that likely. I know very few of Mr. 
Skull’s friends.” 

“Yes,” he thought, “just the man to object to his wife knowing 
his friends. A reformed rake always makes the most jealous husband. 
I wonder why he lets her come to this place alone—or at all ; old Dale 
wasn’t a rake, and even he keeps Laura at home when he goes out 


for fun.” But, all the same,” he went on, “I feel I have seen you 
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somewhere. Of course I know that one’s always meeting womeii, 
and men too, whom one used to know intimately in some‘other world 
before one was born. That’s always happening to everybody every 
day. But I don’t mean anything so commonplace as that, you 
know. I mean in this world. Have you ever been in America?” 

“ No—never. I have never even - 

“Then, that won’t do. In Paris, perhaps?” 

“‘T have never been in Paris.” 

“You have never been in Paris? Impossible! Why, I never 
heard of anybody who had never been to Paris. But perhaps in 
Rome?” 

“T have never been to Rome.” 

“In Venice, then? In Vienna? In Berlin?” 

“No ; I have never——” 

“Let me see. Not in Athens—certainly ; I couldn’t forget if 
I’d met you there. Could it possibly have been in Cairo?” 

“T have never been out of England since I was born.” 

** Please don’t think me a boor, Mrs. Skull, to be cross-examining 
you in this way. I can’t have met you anywhere, then, that’s clear, 
unless I’ve passed you .by some chance in the street in London, 
and remembered your face—which is a thing that I never do. I was 
never meant to be a king—I can remember some things very well, 
all sorts of useless ones ; but in remembering faces, I am a perfect 
fool. I have to see a face at least three times to have a chance of 
knowing it again ; I am always cutting my best friends, and so losing 
them ; and I don’t believe I should know my own very self if I were 
to see him anywhere but in a mirror. But—yes, I do seem to fe- 
member yours, some way. Not you, but something about you—a 
sort of you not mixed up with any place where I have seen people, 
but in some quiet way—well, I’ve not had many quiet ways in my 
life, so it may have been in some other world before I was born, 
after all.” 

** You seem to have been a great traveller, Mr. Gray.” 

“She has said something of her own at last!” thought he. 
“‘ Not that it amounts to much. But—yes, or rather no ; I have been 
a traveller, but certainly not a great one. I ama man with a great 
incapacity for sitting still. Yesterday I was in Spain—to-morrow in 
London—to-day in Cosmos, judging from the varieties of all nations 
who are spinning round us. Ah! this és a waltz; you ought to 
dance, Mrs. Skull. It stops thinking; and thinking is the worst 
thing in the world for the brain. Why, look at Dale; even he is 
dancing. He is another whom I used to know as a confirmed 
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bachelor, and whom I find turned into a married man. I should never 
have thought that of—Dale.” 

“ Why not of him ?” 

“ Because he was a man of just one idea when I knew him ; and 
it certainly was not of the sort that leads to marriage. He didn’t 
care for money, and he didn’t care for comfort—in fact, he didn’t 
care for anything on earth beyond an all-devouring passion for stand- 
ing in the middle of a storm of bullets without an umbrella, and 
cutting off people’s legs. ‘That meant perfect happiness for him, and 
everything else meant misery. That isn’t the real Dale at all whom 
you see dressed up there in evening clothes and making himself hot 
and red with dancing, and fussy with chattering. The real man is as 
cool and as silent as the North Pole, and that only happens when 
he’s cutting legs instead of capers to the music of rifles instead of 
fiddles. When he’s himself, there’s no finer fellow alive. War isn’t 
all evil, Mrs. Skull. It brings out the best of a man, and unmasks 
the worst of him, and makes him what nature meant him to be. 
Peace, I’m a great deal too certain, does just the other things. 
What do we know about all these people here? To do that, we 
must turn it into another ball before Waterloo.” 

“‘What war was it,” asked she, with a shade of interest in her 
voice, “ that made you acquainted with Dr. Dale ?” 

He had been trying to interest her ; but her interest fell a little 
into the wrong line when it at last showed signs of coming. He 
had reached the point of mounting a pet hobby of all who have seen 
war—not too far off to understand its grandeur as the greatest of living 
forces, and not so near as to see nothing but their own sorrows. She 
ought not to have checked him so suddenly with a question about a 
merely personal detail. However, he dismounted gracefully. The 
question was stupid ; but why should he expect Mrs. Skull herself to 
be otherwise ? 

“At the siege of Paris. The very last time I saw him he was 
himself, and under circumstances that you wouldn’t think it nice to 
hear described. It’s an odd sensation to meet him here.” 

“You were at the siege of Paris?” she asked. The question 
belonged to the common forms of talk; but something in its tone 
suddenly opened his ears, and he looked at her with new eyes. All 
her scarcely courteous indifference had given place to what sounded 
like eager anxiety. With his faculty for noticing lights and shades, 
he felt as if he had read a word of her story, unintelligible without 
the context, but suggesting what the whole might be—for stories 
which write themselves in faces are always sad ones, 
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“Yes,” he said, a little vexed with himself for having possibly 
touched some wound or other, and for having been guilty of such a 
blunder as to speak admiringly of war to a woman—that is to say, 
to-one who could have known nothing of war save its personal and 
sorrowful side. “And I saw the end. You mustn’t think, Mrs. 
Skull, that I am as bloodthirsty in my tastes as Dale. One gets to 
talk lightly of such things because no language has got words strong 
enough and deep enough ta speak of them seriously. I can talk 
well enough about war in the large way, which concerns mankind— 
that is, all the people for whom one doesn’t care; but how can one 
talk at all about the way it comes home to oneself: as it did to me 
and thousands more?” She mustn’t think me a cold-blooded, un- 
sympathetic, philosophical brute,” he thought. 

“T hate war,” said she; but in such a tone as to make him think 
himself mistaken in the nature of her interest in any particular war, or 
else that she was practised in habitual self-repression, and felt bound 
to correct any sign of emotion which she might have chanced to betray. 

“So do I,” said he, “in one way—though hate is terribly like 
love when the fever-fit is on. Yes; I can’t keep away from the air 
that breeds the fever, after once having breathed it, even now, though 
it cost me the life of the only human being I ever cared very much 
about—of course, except myself—and the best and finest fellow I ever 
knew. I don’t want you to think that when I praise war it is in the 
way that poets praise passion—because I don’t know what it means. 
I do know. I have drunk the dregs of it as well as the wine. I 
have seen a man—the man I spoke of—murdered in war; not a man 
fighting for his country or any cause that concerned him, but only 
because war, which turns many weak men into grand heroes, turns 
more commonplace nobodies into fiends. This man should have 
had a long life of happiness and honour. He had no more business 
with the French and the Germans than Dale has with a London ball- 
room. And he was killed because the Americans—who were as little 
to him as the French and Germans—wanted news, which he never 
could learn how to give them, and because war lets loose tigers as 
well as sets lions free.” 

“*When you were at the siege of Paris,” said she, again bringing 
down the flight of his oration to the level of a woman’s world, “ did 
you ever happen to meet with a correspondent of an American news- 
paper named Alan Reid?” 

“Good God! Why, he was the man! Mrs. Skull—God forgive 
me !—what have I said? what have I done?” 

“My brother—Alan——” 
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He heard no more than half the cry, as she sprang up from her 
seat, and covered her eyes with her hands—trembling, as if a ghost 
had suddenly appeared before her. The waltz went on, wildly and 
joyfully. None noticed her who was learning for the first time that 
the brother, for whose sake she lived, had died. 

- Yes—Walter Gray knew well enough where he had seen her 
now. But he did not wonder how or why he had not known he 
again. He did not remember faces ; and the passing of many events 
had made those two meetings vague things of long ago. There was 
but little left of the girl with whom he had been shut up in the 
belfry; little indeed of her who had crushed him with her scorn in 
the churchyard. Even had she been less changed in her whole self, 
it would have been hard enough to associate this lady in black.velvet 
in the drawing-room of a Mr. Aristides with one’s memories of Helen 
Reid of Copleston—Mrs. Gideon Skull. How had such a thing as 
that come to pass? Walter Gray would as soon have thought of 
discovering a likeness in the royal wife of King Cophetua to 
Penelophon the beggar-maid. But now he knew that it was she. 

But then, how was it she had never known of her brother’s death 
till now? It had happened long ago. Even if Mr. Crowder had 
been too sublimely above trifles which could not affect the interests 
of the Argus to let her and her mother hear of it, still it must have 
been a scrap of public news for its hour. He had ample time to 
think and feel all this, and to swear at himself for the accident which 
had told her all without preparation, in such a place and in such a 
way, for he had not a word to say, and no living man could have 
found a fit one. 

But suddenly she left off trembling, tock her hands from her face, 
and looked at him with a strange, hard look, in which he could recall 
no sign of Helen Reid. 

“ He was my only brother,” she said, in a voice that was like her 
look. ‘And I thought he was still living—strange as it must seem 
to you. You must forgive me for having seemed a little sorry. It 
was very bad taste, and quite out of place ; but I assure you it was 
not because I don’t know how absurd and contemptible such things 
as feelings, and all that sort of rubbish, are. As a matter of curiosity, 
I should like to know when my only brother died.” 

“Good God! Don’t speak—don’t look like that, Miss Reid. 
Forgive me—no, not that ; only——” 

“T assure you I would not for a moment think of putting the 
music out by screaming or fainting—perfect calmness is one’s first 
duty to society. I think you ought to be obliged to me for not 
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making such a disagreeable thing as a scene. Tell me, if you please, 
when my brother died.” 

“ My poor friend——” 

“ He is not poor now ; and men don’t have friends.” 

“He was struck down on the street, almost at my side, on the 
29th of January. For God's sake, Miss Reid, take my arm, and 
leave this room. Let me see you home.” 

“IT am going—home. But please do not leave the room. I am 
not the least ill, and I can walk alone to my—my husband’s car- 
riage perfectly well. Forgive me if I have been—seemed impolite to 
you. I dare say you were his friend—I dare say he had nothing that 
you wanted—and he—Good night P 

She left him suddenly and hurriedly, as if she were not quite so 
much mistress of herself as she had been trying, with ill success 
enough, to make him believe. He had not learned a single word of her 
real story, that was clear. Helen Reid the wife of Gideon Skull! 
He did not let her see that he followed her, but he took care not 
to lose sight of her until she was in her carriage ; and then he watched 
the carriage till he could follow it with his eyes no longer. 

“Well, Gray,” said Dr. Dale, “how did you get on with Mrs. 
Skull? Rather heavy to lift, isn’t she?” 

“You never told me she is the sister of poor young Reid.” 

“Is she? I’m sure I didn’t know. Poor young fellow! I sup- 
pose that’s why she’s always in mourning. Then it’s true Skull 
married without a penny, for Reid hadn’t any money,I’ll swear. But, 
do you know, I fancy there’s something about to-night out of the 
common. There’s a sort of a feeling of thunder in the financial air. 
Stock has gone up or down. I hope you're not interested in that 
sort of thing ?” 

“ Ts Mrs. Skull a patient of yours?” 

“No. I wish she were. But what makes you so desperately 
interested in Mrs. Skull? She’s neither a stock nor a share, but 
another man’s wife, you know.” 

“Yes—Gideon Skull’s wife, and Alan Reid’s sister. It’s a queer 
world this ; so I’ll wish it good-night—till to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


She’s mine—mine—mine !—her heart, her life, her sovfl : 
She’s mine, from head to foot, and through and through, 
Have I not won the guerdon of the game ? 

Are not its forfeit tokens, coin by coin, 

Obverse and reverse, image, legend, mine— 

By code and compact mine—mine, mine alone ? 

Call me no cheat, if losers will not pay. 


“Home!” said Helen to her coachman, and then threw herself 
back into the corner of her carriage, and sobbed terribly. She was not 
struck to such utter stone by the news she had heard as to have lost 
the relief of tears. Whatever had happened, she could never forget 
how to weep, as a child might, for him who stood for the whole of 
her childhood and for all the happiness she had ever known. It was 
the Helen Reid of long ago, not Mrs. Gideon Skull, who was weeping 
for Alan. 

But there was hardly a trace of tears left when she reached home. 
She did not even wait to collect herself or her thoughts, but walked 
straight into the room where her husband used to smoke and plan 
whenever he was at home—work, one can hardly call it, for the 
greater part of Gideon’s Skull’s occupation, like that of Mr. Aristides, 
consisted in thinking about the work of others. But even that is 
very hard work sometimes ; and if Helen had not been so full of 
her own thoughts she must have noticed that this evening, which he 
had spent at home and in solitude, had been unusually severe. He 
was not, as usual, lounging in an arm-chair, and apparently letting 
the smoke of his cigar do his thinking for him. Though there was 
neither book nor paper upon his writing-table, and though his hands 
were empty, he was seated at it in the attitude of a man who is deep 
in some absorbing labour, with his eyes fixed on the spot where one 
would have expected to find at least a sheet of note-paper. He 
was not even smoking, for, though he held a cigar between his lips, it 
had burned out without his noticing the change of flavour. 

But Helen noticed nothing of all this. “Gideon!” she said, 
suddenly and sharply. He turned round on his seat as abruptly ; 
and, without rising to welcome her home, looked heavily, almost 
stupidly, at his wife—or rather, as it would seem, at some indifferent 
woman, or a still more indifferent bulk of black velvet, that 
happened to fill the doorway. He did not remove his forgotten 
cigar-stump even then. The contrast between them did not need 
strengthening by that between her black robes and pearls and his 
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shabby smoking-jacket, unbuttoned waistcoat, loosened collar, and 
tumbled hair. 

“ Gideon” she said again, as she closed the door behind her ; 
“why did you marry me?” 

“« What the—what on earth do you mean ?” 

“T want to know. Why did you marry me?” 

“Do you want me to tell you again?” A sort of change, though 
equally unnoticed by Helen, came over both his voice and his eyes. 
Both were still heavy and sullen; but, if it be lawful to rival Walter 
Gray in the art of look- and voice-reading, it was rather the passive 
sullenness which comes of weariness and long waiting, and there was 
an under-note of pleadingin his voice, and an under-glow of admiration 
in his eyes. “ Well—I w/ tell you again, and a thousand times again. 
It was because I loved you—more fool I, I suppose. I only wished 
to God it was one of the follies that can be cured. You know as 
well as I do that if I was free again I would marry you again. Put 
it, if you like, that I married you because I was a fool. And, if you 
like it better, put it that I am one still. That’s why.” 

“ T have never thought you a fool, Gideon.” 

“ You think a great many things about me, I know, that are not 
true. I had another reason.” 

“ Well?” 

“ T thought I loved you so much,” he said, slowly and still more 
heavily, “that I should be able to make you give me some of it 
back—in time. Why shouldn’t I do what hundreds of men, as un- 
likely as I am, have done? One must invest the principal before one 
can look for the interest—love is very like the rest of life, I suppose. 
I thought that when a man loved a woman as I loved you—/ikea 
man, and not like a boy, or an idiot, or a poet, or a slave—he 
couldn’t manage to throw his whole life away even if he tried. I 
didn’t think it possible that a man could care about a stone as I did 
for you: I thought that when a man loved, it stood to reason that 
what he loved was a woman.” 

“ Have I been a bad wife to you? Have I-——” 

“ You have been just the worst wife, Helen, that a man could 
find if he were to search the whole world round. I’m not angry with 
you for it: I’m not quite such an imbecile as to be angry with facts ; 
but it’s true.” 

“‘T have not meant to be a bad wife. God knows, I have meant 
to be a good one. I meant it from that terrible day when I married 
you. Till to-night, I have meant it always. What one thing have I 
done or left undone that——” 
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“ No thing—no thing except one. Only, that happens to be the 
only one that matters. I’m less to you even than I was on that day 
which you call terrible, and when I didn’t even dream that you cared 
for me. I didn’t marry you to be my partner, or my housekeeper, or 
my nurse if I chanced to fall ill—did I >—or my representative at calls 
and crushes. I shouldn’t call you a bad wife if you hated me—as 
wives go. Hating is being one’s wife, in a way. But you don’t 
even do that x 

“ Did I ever promise to love you, except in the form which you 
agreed with me, when it was made, should bind me no more than I 
might feel myself bound? I never pretended to give you more than 
just my hand and my duty—my duty to you only in the second 
place. You freed me from my formal promise in church before it 
was given, so that it meant—nothing. I have-fulfilled my whole 
bargain, every jot and every tittle. And now—why did I marry 
you?” 

“ Because——” 

“You know what people say—because you were rich and I was 
poor. You don’t believe that, I know. You know that I married 
you for the sake of my brother—Alan. Of my mother, too; but even 
on our wedding-day it became for his sake alone.” 

“ By Heaven, Helen, you must be mad yourself, or trying to make 
me so. Have I not done for him all that one man can do for another ? 
Can I give him brains and eyes, and hands and eyes? I have given 
him every chance of using them all, but I can’t use them for him. 
We: don’t even know if he is not using them. If he is, he will 
come back a millionaire. With his chances, I—he ¢s doing well, 
because he must be doing well. Nobody, even without brains, can 
help doing well in—in Arizona. If he had been my own son, as well 
as my brother, I would have sent him there.” 

“Tt is so strange that he never writes to me. For aught I know, 
he thinks his mother still alive.” 

“Why strange? He is a young man.” 

“ He is Alan.” ' 

“ That is to say, a very young man—younger than most young 
men. That's always the way with women. They think nobody is 
ever to change, and that if a thing has ever been done once, it has 
got to be done always. He got out of the way of letter-writing at 
the siege —Are you cold, Helen? Put on your shawl.—It is a habit 
soon lost and never recovered. He did not write before he left for 
Arizona, for the very good reason that he had to leave Brest at an 
hour’s notice, and—— But he telegraphed when he reached the 
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States, as you know. I am a man, you see, and know exactly how 
a man would act and feel. You are a woman, and can’t know—not 
even how the man would feel to whom you give what you call your 
duty, and think it ought to be enough for him. . . . Well, perhaps it 
ought to be enough for him. . . .” 

“ Are you sure Alan is not dead, Gideon?” 

“Dead? No.” 

“*No?’ You mean, you are not sure?” 

“ How could he be dead? Nonsense, Helen! Something has 
made you nervous to-night—it is not like you. I was telling you 
that I know just what a man would feel. He has vowed not to 
return home without a fortune and a name—a name of his own, a 
name that he has a right to bear. He is just one of those sensitive, 
romantic natures who would feel like that, and act like that, too. 
He knows you would hear soon enough if anything happened to him. 
Of course he will have made his will. I know what I should have 
done if I, like him, had ever had the good luck to have anybody in 
the world who would care a straw whether I was dead or alive. I 
should take all precautions ; but I would swear to myself, I will not 
even think of home till I can return as I ought to return. I will not 
weaken myself, and give nothing but suspense and disappointment to 
all who care for me, by sending home chronicles of the hundred 
failures which form the details of the struggle. My first news home 
shall be ‘ Victory’—and maybe I will give myself the pleasure of 
being my own despatch-bearer. Something very like that I did, 
Helen. I swore most solemnly, as a man can swear to none but 
himself, that my Uncle Christopher, my only relation on earth, should 
never hear of my existence until I could force him to be proud of me. 
I kept my word. And so will he keep his, you may be sure.” 

“ Perhaps he died even before he reached Arizona?” 

“ Helen ! late as it is, I have something to say to you——.” 

“ About Alan?” 

“Conf—— No. You are mad about Alan. He is all right 
enough—but——.” 

“ But I must first know if I am mad about Alan or if I am per- 
fectly sane. Perhaps he died before he reached Brest, Gideon?” 

“He telegraphed me from there. What in Heaven’s name can 
you mean?” 

“Then—you say—I need have no fear—that Alan, my own 
brother Alan, does not write to me because he—because Ae is like 
you ; that he is no doubt prospering and conquering in Arizona ; that 
he sailed from Brest ; that he hurried there from Versailles ——” 
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** Of course I say it——” 

“‘ Then, you are a liar, Gideon !” 

Gideon Skull almost sprang from his seat, flushing burnt crimson. 
She read his flush and his silence in her own way. 

“ Yes,” she said—but not quite so calmly—*“I know now, as 
well as you know it, that every word you ever told me has been a lie. 
I learned to-night that he s dead, and that you knew it before what I 
did call that terrible day. I know that he never left Paris alive, 
much less Versailles! You forged that telegram from Brest ; you 
wanted me—God knows why !—and you knew that, if Alan was 
dead, and if I knew it, I would have said ‘ No’ to you at the altar. 
And you have kept up the lie, day by day, because, if I ever came 
to know the truth, you knew what that would mean to me; and 
you cared about what I might think of you—God knows why, 
again! . . . And I wronged my mother on her death-bed for Alan ; 
and I have lived with you and put my neck under your foot for 
Alan ; and he was dead, and I know it now :—and I know you.” 

All the calmness with which she had led him on to his crowning 
lie had left her now. She did not give way to the cry of her deeper 
self, but stood before him breathing scorn ; Victor Waldron himself 
had never seen her as she was now. 

Gideon, after the first instant, became the calmer of the two. 
“ On my honour as a gentleman,” he said, without heeding the scorn 
that came into her eyes at the word, “ I have no reason on earth for 
believing your brother not to be alive. Helen, as surely as that I 
am idiot enough to love you——” 

* Love ! you told me you—loved me—on the day when you told 
me Alan lived and was well ; and what sort of love—why should one 
thing be a lie, and the other not a lie?” 

“ Helen, if you have been told to-night that your brother is dead 
—well, I can bear all you say. For you are bound to speak madly. 
But what makes you believe such a thing?” 

“ Why should I prove what you know as well as I? But—yes, 
I ought to give you my proof ; I want to be fair even to you ; it is 
right for you to see that I Anow—lI should like to spare myself the 
shame of seeing even you defending lies by lies. I have seen to- 
night the man who saw Alan Reid die—who saw him killed in the 
streets of Paris, and who sent the news home-——” 

“1 heard of no such news. Do I look as if I were lying? 
Should I dare to look you in the face if I were? Do you suppose I 
went to those Spraggville people on my wedding morning, or ever 
again? You know that. Who is the man?” 
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“ His name is Walter Gray. He says he has known you.” 

“ T never heard of the man. I am sorry to hear of this, Heaven 
knows. . . . But, on my honour, Helen, it is news tome. Whois 
this man—Walter Gray?” 

“ I was left to learn of my brother’s death from a stranger, who 
told me the story to amuse me in the middle of a waltz” 

** You were dancing ?” 

“ When have I disobeyed you?—But he was with my brother 
when he died.” 

“Tt is terrible. ~ But still, it does not follow that it was before we 
heard from him at Brest—he may have missed the ship—he may have 
gone back again to Paris before leaving—there may have been 
reasons——” 

‘So, that is what Alan’s death means to you—an unlucky chance, 
that obliges you to make disagreeable excuses! You need not 
trouble yourself to find any more. I remember the date of the 
telegram as if it were yesterday. It was the 15th of February. 
And Alan was dead on the 29th of January. Yes; I have the 
telegram still, And you were at the office daily, and you married me 
—for Alan’s sake—on the 31st. Gideon, there was nobody to get 
that telegram sent from Brest but you. You would not have dared 
to send it had you not believed that no living man could return to 
convict you. And you must know that he never went to Arizona— 
if there be any such place in this world.” 

Had Gideon lied? If so, it was the first time he had done so, 
even to himself: for it was his pride to be the only man who was not 
a liar. Even when he happened to deceive people, it could not be 
called his fault, for it was by telling the truth, either as it actually and 
“jterally was, or as he believed it would prove to be. 

“ T will tell you the truth, and the whole truth,” said he. “And 
then—you will listen to me, in my turn. Yes, you must listen to what 
concerns us more than even your news. For your brother is dead, 
and we are alive—and together, for better or for worse, whatever else 
we may be. Sit down and listen.” 

“No,” she said. “Ihave obeyed you for the last time. You 
have broken your bargain, so mine isat an end. You have no rights 
left over me. But I will listen, not because you bid me, but because 
I will.” 

He bowed his head gloomily, and did not raise it again. Clearly, 
his love for Helen, unlessened by any return of it by her, had turned 
into some sort of heart-hunger, for which he half despised himself, 
but which he never sought to conquer. It was the desire of Tantalus 
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for the stream. And he knew not how to win her, and knew that he 
knew not how, while something told him that it was not because 
she was not a woman and to be won in some undiscoverable way. 
How should he not be jealous of every stranger who might chance to 
touch her hand ? 

“ The telegram from Brest was from me,” said he. 

“« And you dare to tell me » 

“The truth? Is not the truth what youasked for? I knew why 
you married me, Helen. I had no occasion to go near the Argus 
people after a day or two before. No matter why. That belongs to 
business purely. I supposed that, after we married, some letter 
would come from Alan for you. You must have been expecting one, 
yourself, for a long while. None did come. As soon as we came 
back to town, I went to the Argus for news. Well—the war was over, 
Crowder and Sims had fallen out as to which was to have the credit 
of the German victory, and had been recalled to fight the question 
out in Spraggville, and the office was shut up to wait for another war. 
I searched for news of your brother everywhere, high and low. At 
last I began to think—well, that he might be living ; but, as I could 
get no proof of it, how was I to know? He was most likely alive, 
after all. It is when people live that they leave no traces ; it is not 
the dead who disappear. .. . Why shouldn’t he be in Arizona? 
All life, all belief, Helen, is but a balance of the probabilities for and 
against a thing. In the same spirit that a racing man backs a par- 
ticular horse, a Christian backs heaven and hell against annihilation— 
it’s all the same system ; nobody can do more, nobody ever does 
more. You thought just now that it was more likely that I should 
lie than that you should misjudge me. And so I, weighing the 
chances—which my whole life has been spent in learning how to do— 
I judged that Alan was more likely to be alive than dead. Being 
alive, more likely to have strong reason for disappearing than to have 
none. Being young, and not rich, the reason was more likely to be 
a woman than money—one or the other, of course, it was safe to be. 
There are lots of scrapes of any sort that a man can get into after a 
war ; and Paris, while a brick of it is left standing, will be the place 
for them. And where do men go when they disappear and leave no 
traces in the old world? It was more thanachancethere. America 
is the limbo of the people that can’t be found. And not the Eastern 
but the Western States ; and, in the case of a man like him, not the 
best known and the tamest, but the wildest and roughest, where a 
man can live like a savage if he likes, and find adventures and big 
game—and Arizona may stand for them, Helen, when I think of it, 
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what a life it was that your poor dev—your poor btothet had to lead 
here! It was all very well while there was war; but nobody can 
settle down again after he’s had a fit of that fever—and to settle down 
again to be bullied by his mother because he couldn’t get seventy 
pounds a year, or be Lord Chancellor in a week, or whatever she'd 
set her heart upon, no wonder he took a good dive under water, and 
came up well on the other side, and took to his heels and ran—to 
Arizona or anywhere.” 

“T am listening,” said Helen, as he paused. 

“ Any lad with an ounce of spirit, scrape or no scrape, would have 
done the same. But was I to see your life spoiled, and make you 
feel that you had nothing more to get out of me, before I had had 
time to make you know me, when a word from him would content 
you, and give me—I thought so then—a thousand chances to one of 
winning all? In a very real sense, that telegram did come from him. 
Assuming that he had gone to Arizona, he ought to have sent it ; and 
if any man was ever likely to wish to do what he ought, it was Alan 
Reid. He must therefore have forgotten to send it, or he must have 
sent one which had gone wrong. In either case, he would thank me 
for doing what he had forgotten to do, or had been unable to do. 
Practically, therefore, that telegram came from him through my hand. 
As to the rest, I know that in Arizona he could not fail to do well, 
and that all his plans and views would be just what I have told you. 
But, since he was dead, I reckoned the main chance wrongly—that is 
all. That might happen to any man.... And if I mistook 
more deeply-——Helen—you are not a woman if you call a crime or a 
sin what a man who loves you does for love of you, and because he 
loves you, and wants to keep your strength and hope alive, and to 
spare you pain. You see, I have zof lied.” 

“ Ts that what you have to say?” 

“You are satisfied, then, at least with me? And now, for what 7 
have to say.” 

“T think you have said enough.” She could hardly control her 
immeasurable scorn ; but she feared lest he should suspect her of 
stooping to be angry. 

“T think you will learn—a little—how much I care for what you 
think of me, Helen, when I have sat here quietly and argued coolly 
about what can concern us, no longer—when—what else did you 
hear at that accursed den of thieves where you have been? No 
Walter Gray sat out a waltz with you by talking of a rise in Kams- 
chatkans? Helen, those two Greek brigands are the most infernal 
liars on the face of the globe. There isn’t a Yankee who isn’t an 
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angel to them. There’s only one comfort—in doing me, they’ve 
done themselves too. I don’t think they'll be quite so proud of their 
cleverness as they are now. I must tell you what has happened 
oefore I tell you what will have to be. In my own name, as usual, 
but at their infernal risk, I bought ten thousand of Kamschatkans at 
forty, for the account; you know what I mean—if they went down as 
much as I knew how to make them, there would have been a 
thousand at least in my pocket to-morrow morning, and twice as 
much for them. By some amazing trickery that’s been puzzling me 
all the week, Kamschatkans have been flying up, and up, and up— 
nothing I could do would make them go down. Instead of receiving 
a thousand to-morrow, I shall have to pay five thousand—it sounds 
wild and incredible, but it’s true ; and to whom? I’ve found ¢hat 
out—to Aristides and Sinon. Do you see? I buy for them—/rom 
them. They—keeping it dark from me—sell me their worthless 
shares, pretending that they are to back me in return for my running 
the shares down; then, behind my back, by some Greek devil’s 
trick, they run them up ; and then they come forward as the sellers 
and leave me in the plight of the buyer—why, we were asked to their 
robbers’ den to-night only to keep us blind.” 

“Well,” said Helen, determined to let him feel that he had put 
himself beneath even her slightest scorn, “ I suppose it will not ruin 
you to pay five thousand pounds instead of receiving one ; though 
of course I quite understand how much more important a money 
loss must be than any other.” She did not quite succeed in her 
endeavour to be scornful beyond the reach of open scorn; but 
Gideon Skull was less sensitive to shades of tone than Walter Gray, 
and he noticed nothing but the strict letter of her words. Had he not 
satisfied her—nay, had he not satisfied himself that she had grievously 
misjudged him ? 

“The thieves had got it somehow into their heads that I was a 
rich man—and they knew I betted on stock ; and the two things put 
together come to the sheep made for fleecing which they thought 
me. They used me and paid me as long as they found me useful; 
and then, when there is no further use to be made of their goose, 
they kill him. Asses themselves—as if I’d have worked with such 
knaves if I had had five thousand sixpences of my own, let alone five 
thousand pounds—they’ve sheared the pig that the devil sheared ; 
that’s all. . . . Helen!” 

“Well ?” 

“ What with Yankee cads like Waldron, and Greek pickpockets 
like Sinon and Aristides, there is no place in London for a commonly 
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honest man. I don’t] pretend to be better than my neighbours, 
but—we must begin things over again. I’ve begun often enough 
to know the way pretty well by this time. Everybody must lose a 
game now and then before he wins. We won't stay in this house 
another day, nor in this country ; there are plenty of others. Get 
all the packing done overnight, if you can. Do it thoroughly; 
don’t let the thieves get hold of so much as a pennyworth that you 
can carry away. And then, whom have I but you in the world, and 
whom have you but me? You have no brother to put first now— 
and your mother is gone—and I don’t count my Uncle Christopher. 
Let us truly begin again. Try, Helen, for your own sake, to see me 
as I am to you 

“T see you perfectly,” said Helen, her determined calm begin- 
ning—but only slightly as yet—to give way. “I don’t understand, 
quite, the beginning of your story ; but I see, in the end, that you 
have induced Mr. Aristides and Mr. Sinon to employ you as their 
jackal and false newsmonger, in the belief that they, when they 
required it, might make you pay for the place smartly. I see that 
they thought they had cheated you, and that you thought you had 
cheated them, and that both sides have got what they deserved. I 
see you have been living on the credit which they gave you under 
the false belief that it was not required. And now I see that you are 
going to run away from your tradesmen with all the property of 
Mr. Aristides on which you can lay your hands. I would have 
returned Madame Aristides her own pearls to-night, if I had known. 
And I see that you dare—that you are so kind as to ask me to share 
your flight, and to—oh, I cannot think of your last offer—it 
sickens me. Do you know—or have you forgotten—that I married 
you because you said you had ten thousand a year? Do you sup- 
pose I should have married you if you——-_ Was that a lie, too?” 

It was not exactly anger which reddened the forehead of Gideon, 
and made his voice at the same time both louder and deeper. One 
cannot call by the name of anger the just indignation of a man who 
hears himself unjustly accused, and the passionately real desire of 
his heart treated with scorn. 

“It is unbearable, Helen !” he began, pacing backwards and for- 
wards across ‘the room. “I am not answerable for the ways of busi- 





ness—they are not my making. It is not my fault that people have ° 


insisted on believing me a rich man ; and I never told you, or any 
human being, that I had so much as a shilling a year. No, not once. 
On the contrary, I have always let people understand that I was 
actually poor, whatever I might be going to be. When I married 
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-you, the chances were ten thousand at least to one that, in a week or 

two at furthest, I should have ten thousand a year—probably more, 
but so much beyond question. Ten thousand chances to one isa 
practical certainty. It isn’t more than ten thousand chances to one 
that the sun will rise to-morrow. When one talks of a certainty or 
a fact, one always takes for granted a contrary chance or two. And 
what is aweek or two? Practically, I Aad ten thousand a year—then. 
It was as true as anything on earth can ever be. I didn’t know 
then as much of Aristides and Sinon as I do now. ,I knew they 
were Greeks, but I didn’t know they were brigands. Why, when 
you tell me your brother is dead, you imply a chance, though it may 
be but one in a hundred thousand, that he is still——” 

All of a sudden he paused abruptly. What is one chance in a 
hundred thousand? Practically, as he would put it, Alan Reid was 
dead ; and he was the husband of the sole heiress of Copleston. His 
heart must indeed have been absorbed in deeper things for his head 
to have taken ten minutes, slow as it was by nature in shifting its 
grooves, not to have leaped to that fact as soon as he had assurance 
of the death of Alan Reid. His knowledge of the will no longer 
merely put him in the position of being able to sell his secret to the 
rightful heir so soon as he might turn up in Arizona or elsewhere. 
Why, with that will in his hand, he could take just vengeance on 
Victor Waldron, snap his fingers in the face of Aristides and Sinon, 
and build his fortune, no longer on the quicksands of speculation, 
but on the solid rock which underlies the earth of English coun- 
ties. 

“ Fortunate” seemed too commonplace a word to give to the com- 
bination of chances which had enabled him to put off considering what 
he should do with his knowledge of his uncle’s secret until Alan’s 
death made it impossible to entertain the least question of what he 
should do. He paced the room more and more quickly, till he 
became nearly as unconscious of his wife’s presence as if his need of 
wealth were really greater and stronger than his hunger for what 
wealth could not buy. There was surely nothing over-sanguine here, 
No more than the commonest common-sense was needed to make 
the chances in his favour a million to one ; and who need mention 
one chance against a million? It was good enough on the part of 
his brother-in-law to die at all, but it was admirable in him to die 
in such a manner that the news of his death had been kept back till 
now. He had excused his heart to his head on the ground that he 
had married Helen solely for Copleston’s sake, and he now found 
himself more than justified. Why, if he could not gain what he 
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wanted most, he could no longer call himself a fool for having - 
married the heiress of Copleston. ’ 

“ Have you done with me?” asked Helen. “ Have you anything 
more to say?” 

“What? Oh, yes, I remember. Don’t pack up to-night. I have 
been thinking, and I have changed my plans. . . . Yes; you are 
right in some things, though you are wrong in the main. Why 
can’t you take me as I am, Helen, and make the best of me? If 
you hated me—what do you think it means to me to feel that you 
married me only for what you thought you could get by it, and 
to feel your touch grow colder and colder? But I am not at 
the end yet of what I can do for you. If I were to get back 
Copleston——” 

“ If you were to get back Copleston! What is Copleston to me? 
It was Alan’s—not mine. I would not take it as a gift—least of all 
from you. I hope you understand that I am your wife no more, and 
shall henceforth lead my own life in my own way.” 

“ Helen, have I not explained——” 

But she had left the room. 


Gideon drew a deep sigh. A short time ago he would have 
given all that somebody else was worth in the world for news of the 
death of Alan Reid. Now he had got the news for nothing. He 
meant to take the fullest advantage of his unquestionable rights ; but, 
though he found Law, Justice, Interest, and Conscience for once 
fully united on his side, and though a near view of Copleston, with 
its future income and mesne profits, reduced to insignificance his 
debt to Messrs. Aristides and Sinon, he was disappointed to find in 
himself none of the elation which should accompany so swift and 
sudden a turn of Fortune’s wheel. He knew in his soul that he 
would have sold all Copleston—with glad shame for his folly—for 
some touch of his wife’s finger in which he might feel that he was 
more to her than a ladder which had broken down. He was in the 
condition of a merchant lost in the desert, who for one drop of 
water would give his whole caravan. 

It was as if his brain were feeling and his heart thinking. No 
human being could have told which of the two it was that was trying 
to find its way into the safe in the bank where old Harry’s will was 
sleeping and waiting to be called, or which of the two made him 
stoop down and pick up a white glove that Helen had dropped, and 
put it to his lips before throwing it upon his writing-table, as if it 
were nothing but a stray envelope. He lighted another cigar. “She 
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might at least throw me as much as one does to a dog,” thought he. 
“Tt’s not my fault if I’ve made a few blunders—any other man would 
have made a hundred where I’ve made one. Well, I suppose it’s 
human nature for a woman to be cut up when she finds she hasn’t 
married ten thousand a year. I can’t blunder in this, though. 
Perhaps when she finds I’ve got back Copleston for her, after all, and 
revenged her on that swindling Yankee scoundrel—I wish women 
weren’t made so that one is bound to buy them if one happens to be 
ass enough to want them—perhaps she may throw me a bone in the 
shape of a thank-you. Anyhow, it will be better to live like cat and 
dog at Copleston, with enough to do it on, than like dog and cat 
without enough to keep a puppy or a kitten. I wonder if I only 
fancy that I want her, and whether all that I really want of her isn’t 
just to wring her neck and have done with her. If I could only be 
sure that I hated her, it would be a weight off one’s mind. It isn’t 
much like me to be troubling myself about a woman, and a woman 
whose best word for one is ‘liar’ and ‘jackal.’ The devil take her ! 
And yet I believe I’d have my head cut off, long ears and all, if that 
would make her care. . . . No, I won’t write a single word to 
those brigands. They may make whatever row in the City they 
please—not that they we// please. I mustn’t rob them of the pleasure 
of their feelings when they find they’ve been in a conspiracy to rob a 
man of straw on whom they dare not lay a finger. Well, I must get 
some sort of rest, I suppose, and I shan’t get much to-night if I go 
upstairs. . . . I’m just sick of thinking. Sleep wouldn’t be enough 
just now. Yes—lI’ll go in for a dose of dying, it saves the bother of 
dreams.” 

He locked the door, and turned the gas very low. Then, taking 
off boots and arranging his clothes loosely and comfortably, he lay 
down on a sofa, on his back, with his legs stretched out and his arms 
straight by his sides. He closed his eyes, dropped his head back- 
wards over the single flat cushion that he had taken for a pillow, and 
let his mouth fall open. He drew one deep breath, and, at the end 
of a minute, fell into a condition that might have been taken for 
death indeed. Every sign of colour left his face ; his chest did not 
rise or fall ; he did not seem to breathe so much as a sleeping child, 
or even at all. It was a strangely corpse-like condition, less like 
sleep than trance ; if he wished to escape from everything for a time, 
even from dreams, he could have taken no likelier way. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Yonder is where—(to-day 
Learned I the tune)— 

Things that are gone, they say, 
Hide from the noon ; 

There must we find thee, May, 
Follow thee, June— 

Up in the turned-away 
Face of the moon. 


THERE was Hillswick Church still standing as it had stood through 
generations of Waldrons and Reids, changing so slowly that old Grimes 
himself could not recall the day when it was more rat-eaten, moth- 
eaten, and weather-beaten than now. The very graveyard showed 
but few signs of life, or rather of death, since the putting up of old 
Harry Reid’s tomb, for people die slowly at Hillswick, and there was 
nobody to die at Copleston. For that matter, there was nobody to 
live there. It had been closed since the Waldrons had come to their 
own again so completely, and now for so long that the Hillswick 
people in general had almost come to look upon the emptiness of 
Copleston as part of the natural order of things. 

One fine summer afternoon, when Hillswick was looking its 
laziest and its best, old Grimes happened to be in the belfry. He 
was not ringing or tolling, because, as usual, nobody was either 
entering into or departing from what, at Hillswick, was called life ; he 
was simply doing nothing at all, because he had nothingtodo. It was 
a pleasant place for the old man to pass: his time in, so long as he did 
not feel thirsty, for the church felt nearly as much like home as the 
“ George,” and there was never anybody about on week-days to pre- 
vent his doing what he liked with his own, as the church had become 
in something more than in his own mind. Nor was his’ usual occu- 
pation the worst way of time-killing that a man of far greater 
personal resources than old Grimes might find. There were open 
lights round the steeple from which, piece by piece, the whole sur- 
rounding country was to be seen. But, better than this, it put the 
clerk and sexton into a better position for knowing all that went 
on in the world than if, with his deaf ears; he had spent all his days 
as well as all his evenings at the “George.” Nobody could pass 
through the churchyard without being seen by old Grimes; and 
many other mectings had he seen there besides that half-forgotten 
one between Miss Reid and the old squire. Through one of the 
lower lights he could see up the street as far as the market-place ; 
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from another he might learn who went in and out at Dr. Bolt’s ; from 
- a third he had a bird’s-eye view of the country lane that led to the 
Vicarage. If his ears were hard, his eyes were still clear. On this 
particular day he saw nothing of any public or private interest until 
he saw Gideon Skull walking along the lane towards his uncle’s. He 
had seen the same thing before, but it was a very long time now since 
Gideon had come to Copleston, and he made a note of it as a piece 
of news for the “ George.” 

Gideon was scarcely less conscious of sentiment than even old 
Grimes himself. His singular method of taking leave of himself for 
a while instead of merely sleeping had done him good, and his exchange 
of London for Copleston felt like an escape from his troubles, his 
wife included. He had left home without seeing her, merely leaving 
word that he was going out of town on business, but would certainly 
be back before next morning. An understanding with Helen felt by 
no means such an impossible thing as it had seemed a few hours ago. 
Surely she would be impossibly unwomanly if she did not feel touched 
by his laying Copleston at her feet, and thus proving that he had 
done all things for her, after all. What had once seemed more 
impossible than that Copleston should be recovered from the heir-at- 
law? And why should he despair of such an infinitely smaller 
possibility as the gain of a woman’s heart when the greater had come 
to pass with ease ? 

Having run the usual gauntlet of his aunts, he found his Uncle 
Christopher in the study, as usual. 

“Come down on a holiday, eh?” asked the latter. “I wish we 
could offer you a bed, but you see——” 

** All right, Uncle Christopher. I see the ‘George’ is still where 
it was. I’ve come to talk business. When did you last hear from 
Mrs. Reid ?” . 

“ Why—what? Mrs. Reid? Why do you want——” 

“ Never mind why, fora minute. I’ve got some good news for 
you. When——” 

“TI should like to hear some good news, if it means a little money, 
Gideon. None of it ever seems to come my way,” sighed Uncle 
Christopher. 

“It doesn’t mean a little money—it means a great deal. And 
some of it wi// come your way. When did you last hear from Mrs. 
Reid?” 

“Oh—not for a long while! Not for more than a month, I 
should say.” 

“ Then, you don’t know she’s been dead over a year ?” 
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“ God bless my soul, no! It can’t be, Gideon—it can’t be true!” 

“Tt is, though. And now about that will.” 

“So Mrs. Reid’s dead! Well, we may say indeed that in the 
midst of life—and she such a girl when she first came here! I can’t 
realise it, Gideon ; I can’t, indeed—and that she never sent me word 
of such a thing—but of course she couldn’t do that. No. I only 
mean it’s very dreadful, and very, very strange.” 

“ And that makes you sole executor now, and answerable for 
everything—suppression of that will and all. I don’t want to frighten 
you, Uncle Christopher—there’s not the least occasion for being 
frightened—only——” 

“ Only—what, Gideon? I wish to Heaven I had never touched 
the will. And there it is—there it is still, for nearly six more years, 
before “ 

“ Before you can act like an honest man and a man of common 
sense?” asked Gideon sternly. “Is that what you mean, Uncle 
Christopher? Do you know that you have been exposing yourself 
to penal servitude by aiding and abetting that old fool? If you 
don’t know it, I do. And a nice mess you have made of your playing 
at providence between you, you and she! I’ve just got proof that 
that poor young fellow, Alan Reid, is dead too——” 

“ Good God !” Uncle Christopher started from his chair, forgetting 
even himself and his troubles in the news. Not that the tidings could 
mean the same thing to him as those of the death of Mrs. Reid. He 
was old enough to think the death of the young common and natural, 
while that of one nearly of his own age, and whom he had known all 
his days, struck him as against the laws of nature, and to belong rather 
to the dim region of conventional theology. 

“ Yes, he is dead,” said Gideon. “ And a bad time of it he had, 
thanks to you. He was killed in Paris, after the war. You'll have 
to give up that will now. You won’t be able to find even a good 
intention now for keeping it dark any more.” 

“Tt is not my fault that Alan Reid is dead,” said Uncle Chris- 
topher; “‘it is not, indeed! Nobody can say that I am guilty of 
the death of Alan Reid. Death is the common lot, and it comes to 
the young as well as to the old—more often to the young. Half the 
human race dies under the age of five, while the older we grow the 
fewer of us die. It has been shown by statistics, over and over again. 
Well, I needn’t be anxious any more, that’s one thing. And I hardly 
see how, even though they’re both dead, Mr. Waldron can quite 
overlook my claims to the living. I suppose,” he said, with a sigh, 
half of relief, half of a very mixed sort of regret, “ that the best thing 
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I can do is to put that wretched will behind the fire. Not that I can 
quite perceive the goodness of your news, Gideon. But it és a relief 
from a singularly and painfully embarrassing position, all the same. 
Yes—so true it is that even death is an instrument of comfort, 
Gideon.” 

“What!” cried Gideon. “You will burn a will!—you will 
commit felony, Uncle Christopher ?” 

“ A useless will! Why——” 

“Useless! Thank your stars that the matter is in my hands, 
that’s all! I am come to demand of you the will of the late Henry 
Reid, of Copleston, on the part of his heiress, Mrs. Helen Skull.” 

“ Helen Skull! Excuse me, but I am getting a little bewildered, 
Gideon.” 

“ Yes—Helen Skull ; my wife, Uncle Christopher—Alan Reid's 
sister, and now heiress of Copleston. Do you understand now? 
. . » Do you understand that by delivering that will into my hands 
you'll not only keep yourself clear from every chance of criminal 
proceedings, but become uncle to Gideon Skull, Esquire, of Copleston ? 
Why don’t you jump out of your skin, Uncle Christopher, and dance 
round the room ?” 

“ Because—because I can’t, Gideon,” said Uncle Christopher. 
“ Because Will you ring the bell and ask them to bring you a 
glass of sherry—for yourse/f, Gideon? They’ll do that—for you.” 

**T suppose you think it odd that I married Helen Reid without 
letting my relations know? I suppose it wasn’t dutiful, and all that ; 
but circumstances, you know—anyhow, it’s a fact, and my wife’s 
rights are my own. Vicar of Hillswick? Why, we'll make an 
Archdeacon or a Vicar Choral of you before we’ve done. Come— 
toss off your sherry, and we'll drive over to the bank at Deepweald 
this very afternoon.” 

“ But—we take tea at six—and your aunts——” 

“Hang my aunts! We'll dine at Deepweald, and you sha// dine. 
How long is it since you tasted champagne, Uncle Christopher ? 
We'll put some colour into your cheeks, if we can’t all at once put a 
little flesh on to your bones. Let us be joyful together, and let our 
enemies be scattered—Yankees who swindle us, and break our 
reading lamps, and—yes, we’ll have that will in our hands before 
bed-time. We'll go and look for some other document, and find the 
will—quite by chance, you know—tied up inside. We'll take it to the 
best lawyer in the town, and Mr. Victor Waldron shall have a letter 
before morning. Put on your hat, and we'll get the fly at the 
* George.’” 
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“ But—we needn’t go to Deepweald. It’s in a better place than 
the bank, Gideon. I can get it in half an hour. And I may really 
expect to have my claims acknowledged when the time comes—and 
Mr. Waldron will take no steps——” 

“Your claims? Oh, the living? Consider it yours. And what 
can Waldron do? Where’s the will? Here?” 

“You see, Gideon, after you left me, when you came down 
before, certain things you said made me feel that, after all, the bank 
at Deepweald was not the safest place to select for the custody of a 
document on which—I may say without exaggeration—so much may 
be said, nay, may be asserted, to depend. It might be burned—it 
might be entered by thieves. It might be that circumstances, such 
as illness, or any other accident of life, might make it necessary, or 
obligatory, that the safe should be opened by other hands than my 
own. I assure you, Gideon, that I have lain without sleep all night, 
with that safe weighing on my chest, till I have positively groaned. 
Suppose any of the clerks at the bank should have skeleton keys, 
and be in the habit of amusing themselves with opening the safes to 
see what was inside?” 

“ Well—where is it?” 

“ Ah, I don’t think even you would guess that, Gideon !” 

“In your breast-pocket, perhaps ?” 

“No. I have reason to believe that breast-pockets are not alto- 
gether secure from scrutiny. I thought of that; but it occurred to 
me that I might catch some portion of my coat on a particular nail 
in the reading-desk, which has been an anxiety to me for many years. 
And in that case I should inevitably have to send the garment to the 
tailor for repair, and, being subject to a certain inconvenient, but not 
wholly unscholarly, absence of mind, I might forget to transfer the 
document from one coat to another. And the curiosity and gossip 
of this town are a notorious scandal. No——” 

“ Where is it, then?” 

“Tt is ina place which cannot by any chance be burnt, where 
nobody ever goes, where no thief has cause to enter, where, in 
short, the lost books of Livy themselves might remain for ever 
without being found. Nay, where, when it is wanted, the merest 
accident will be the most reasonable reason for its unexpected dis- 
covery.” 

Gideon looked at the old gentleman with new eyes. “ He’s not 
quite such a fool as he looks,” thoughthe. ‘‘ Upon my soul, I believe 
he thought I wanted to steal the will, and so took care that any bur- 
glary I might commit in the Deepweald Bank should be in vain.” 
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. “I think you did quite right, Uncle Christopher. But the 
question is——” 

“ Exactly so, Gideon. The question is, Where? And the answer 
is,” said Uncle Christopher, “that I congratulate you on a marriage, 
socially unexceptionable, creditable to your own family, and which 
—which, in short, appears likely to be advantageous to you, certainly 
from a worldly point of view, doubtless from a higher aspect also. 
I need not say more, except that I shall be heartily glad to welcome 
as my niece the daughter of my poor dear old friend. You spoke of 
money coming my way, Gideon. It is needed sorely. I need many 
little comforts which your aunts, good women as they are, fail to 
see. I can put the will into your hands in half an hour, if you 
please.” 

“Bless your heart, uncle! do you want me to buy the thing 
down on the nail? Don’t you know that, if you don’t give it up, I 
can have you sent to gaol? and that if you do, you'll be Vicar of 
Hillswick as sure as my name’s Gideon Skull? I shouldn’t send 
you to gaol, of course, being my own uncle, but I can force you to 
give up that will. Do you suppose I carry a cheque-book with me ? 
Come!” : 

“You needn’t be so impatient, Gideon. You will receive the 
will in less than half an hour. Well, man does indeed pro- 
pose!” 

The Rev. Christopher Skull put on his hat and coat, and led his 
nephew down the lane till they reached old Grimes’s cottage, where 
they got the church-keys from the nail where the sexton hung them 
when he went to the “George.” They went into the old church, where 
Gideon had not been since he was a boy. He ought to have felt a 
great many appropriate sentiments on seeing the old familiar pews 
and windows, and smelling the old familiar smell; but the truth is 
that he felt none ; and that was the better for him, for his old sensa- 
tions would not have been edifying to recall. They went into the 
belfry where Victor Waldron had first seen Helen. Gideon had 
never been there before, not even as a boy. 

“ There,” said his uncle, unlocking and slowly lifting the lid of a 
huge.and heavy wooden chest, ‘there is the will.” 

Gideon’s heart beat a little. It was the eve of his grand victory. 
Might it not mean Helen? It certainly meant Copleston. 

He saw a mass of parochial lumber in the shape of old account- 
books, registers, and. other contributions to obscure history. “Out 
with it,” said he. 

“In half a minute, Gideon. I must pull out a book or two; it 
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was under the fourth from the top, in the south-east corner. One— 
two—three—four—why—what—where——” 

Gideon held out his hand. 

“ Bless my soul, Gideon! It’s not there!” 


“ Perhaps it’s under number five,” said Gideon. But he felt his 
heart beat not quite so triumphantly as before. 

But it was not under number five—nor under number six—nor 
under number seven. The Reverend Christopher rubbed his eyes 
till he filled them with dust from his fingers. Gideon clenched his 
teeth, threw off his coat, and threw out everything in the box one by 
one. But nothing came. 

“Was this the box ?” he asked, almost savagely. 

“ Most assuredly,” faltered Uncle Christopher. 

“And you were sure it was there?” ? 

“T put it there with my own hands.” 

‘But you didn’t, you see. Are there any other boxes like this 
in this lumber-hole ?” 

“ Three or four 

“ Then, here goes for them all. . . . Uncle Christopher,” he said, 
“if you are so crazy as to be hiding this will—I swear to you that 
you shall take the consequences, be they what they may.” 

Every box had been emptied, and no will had been found. 

“ On the word of a gentleman and a clergyman,” said his uncle, “I 
did as I told you; with my own hands I placed the will in that chest, 
locked it, and have never parted with the key. Why should I hide 
the will from you? Is it more important to you than to me? Would 
Ihave kept it for an instant, except for the sake of my pledged word? 
Has it been any pleasure to me? I can do nothing—there it was, 
and there it is not now.” 

“Of course. . . . It és as important to you as to me. Sit down 
and think—think what it means: the loss of a will trusted to your 
care—the title to an estate worth thousands and thousands a year !— 
Do you ever dream ?” 

“Gideon—I did with that will as I told you, as surely as I am 
standing here. There are some things, Gideon, that cannot be 
dreamed.” 

Gideon sat down on the chest, and rested his chin on his hands. 
This was a thing of which 4e had never dreamed, and which found 
him unprepared. At first he almost fancied that the responsibility 
of the will had turned his uncle into a monomaniac ; but that was 
unlikely, and, if it were, to hide the will in this particular place in 
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this particular way would be exactly what a monomaniac would do. 
The whole affair was almost too cruel to be true. 

He set to work again, and returned every scrap of paper to its 
box, examining each as he put it back carefully, unfolding each, and 
shaking every book on the chance of seeing the will fall from between 
the leaves. It was all in vain. 

“Give me the key of the chest. I must think over this,” said he 
quietly—almost as if speaking in a dream. He locked the chest. 
“And now,” he said, “I will keep the key. You would swear—in 
a court of justice, if need be—that in this chest you placed the will 
of old Harry Reid with your own hands?” 

“ TI would swear it before Heaven,” said Uncle Christopher. 

“A jury would do,” said Gideon, with what was almost a sneer. 
“T am not going to rest till I have won back my wife's rights. If 
you placed that will here, here it must be, and here it sha// be. What 
was the will like?” 

“‘T—I don’t know, Gideon,” said Uncle Christopher dismally. 
“ It was in a blue envelope, sealed with the poor squire’s own seal— 
his coat of arms. Poor Mrs. Reid did it up when she gave it 
to me.” 

“ How was it endorsed?” 

“ There was nothing. We—she—thought it best a 

“ The old maniac—but she had cunning enough ; more than you, 
Uncle Christopher, with all your wisdom. . . . By———” 

“ You are in church, Gideon. . . .” 

“ Uncle Christopher,” said Gideon, suddenly changing his tone, 
“ I don’t believe that swearing in church is as bad as trying to hide 
a will in one. I’ve not meant to be a bad nephew to you, though 
you’ve been a particularly bad uncle to me. You turned me out of 
doors when I was a lad ; you wouldn’t have given me a crust if I’d 
come home to beg for one ; you've made up to me because you 
thought me a rich man. I hate humbug ; and I don’t see how the 
chance of your being my grandfather’s son should make any difference 
between you and me. I’m going to make a search for that will—a 
real search and not a sham. If I have to give it up, I'll get the 
law to help me. You'll have to go into the witness-box, and swear 
that you hid that will in this place ; and as it can’t be found, you'll 
see what people will say. It was to your new squire’s interest to get 
that will destroyed ; and you're a poor man, not above being bribed. 
Perjury shan’t help you. Good-night ; think it all over well. If 
you want to see me, I shall be at the ‘ George,’ and I'll keep this 
key.” 
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“TI put it there—that’s all I know—and it’s gone,” said Uncle 
Christopher. “ I put it there—and it’s gone.” 

He said nothing more till he and Gideon parted at the gate of 
the churchyard. Gideon leaned on the turnstile and pondered. 
“TI believe in my soul he Aas destroyed that will,” thought he. 
“ That pretending to lose things that one has never hidden is a trick 
as old as the hills, He got the will out of the bank, and burned it 
out of sheer fright. But, by Heavens, lost or burnt, I’ve had enough of 
being trumped by knaves. And if it’s only for Helen’s sake—con- 
found her !—TI’ll win.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DOG’S UNIVERSE. 


S I sit here on a stile in the summer meadows of a bright after- 
noon, I am watching my dog running to and fro along the 
hedge, and sniffing vigorously at every hole for the faintest indication 
of rat or rabbit. Anacharsis—that is my dog’s name—has a sharp 
nose for sport, and takes kindly to ratting, as is the nature of terriers 
generally. I cannot look at him now, his nostrils close to the ground, 
and his body stretched eagerly forward on the scent, without thinking 
of many strange problems raised by his attitude. For many years 
the intelligence of dogs was a sore stumbling-block and puzzle to me 
in my rambling psychological inquiries ; and I could not account for 
their obvious cleverness upon any known and accepted principle. 
Gradually, however, it began to dawn upon me that I had neglected 
this important element of scent, and that the neglect of so large a 
factor in the .canine life had made me quite misread the dog’s 
universe in many ways. A pregnant hint of Professor Croom 
Robertson’s, thrown out in a letter to JVature, first set me on the 
right track. I have since tried to follow out that hint for myself by 
observation and experiment; and I propose now to set forth my 
developed notions on the nature of the universe as it appears to 
Anacharsis, so far as analogy or guesswork enables us to realise it. 
Let us, if possible, put ourselves mentally inside my terrier’s head, 
and try for a moment to see and smell the world as he sees and 
smells it. 
fe As long ago as the age of the Sophists, it was already suggested 
that man was perhaps the wisest of animals in virtue of his possessing 
ahand. Anaxagoras, like the prototype of all Bridgewater-Treatise 
writers that he was, thought fit to oppose this sensible view by assert- 
ing that, on the contrary, man was provided with a hand because he 
was the wisest of animals. Thus early do we get a first glimpse of 
the alternative ideas of design and evolution: for, unless somebody 
had propounded the evolutionist view, Anaxagoras would never have 
been at the trouble to contradict it. A couple of thousand years 
later Mr. Herbert Spencer has poirited out that intelligence varies 
amongst animals generally in a rough proportion to their- special 
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organs of touch and prehension. Almost all the cleverest creatures 
possess some mechanism for grasping an object, so as to feel it on 
both sides, and gain a real tactual knowledge of its shape and 
solidity. For example, men and monkeys, the head and crown of 
the mammalian race, have hands with opposable thumbs, supple- 
mented amongst our more distant quadrumanous relations by a 
prehensile tail. The elephant, second in sagacity to the monkey 
alone amongst the lower animals, has his very flexible and delicate 
trunk, with which he can embrace the boles and branches of trees, 
or lift up a man bodily from the ground. Moreover, at its tip, he 
possesses a still more discriminative tactile organ in the lip or finger, 
with which he can pick up a needle from the floor or gather small 
crumbs out of a bed of straw. This lip is largely supplied with 
nerves of touch, which make it probably almost as sensitive as our 
own tongues, and perhaps far more so than the tips of our fingers. 
Now, we must remember that the elephant (as Dr. Bastian well 
remarks) is really the wisest wild animal we know, save only our 
own ape-like allies ; for elephants will not usually breed in captivity, 
and almost every one that we see has been captured as an untamed 
roamer among the forests of Ceylon or the Himalayan valleys. 
They have thus never enjoyed the same advantages of education as 
the dog and the horse, which have been domesticated by man for 
thousands of generations, and have accordingly inherited the accu- 
mulated effects of long intercourse with a superior race. But the 
elephant’s cleverness is all his own. He has learned and developed 
it for himself in the course of his wanderings up and down the 
world, forever seeing and handling with curiosity every new object 
that comes in his way. 

Again, if we look at the pouched animals, like kangaroos and wom- 
bats, we shall find that they are, as a rule, extremely stupid. The 
great kangaroo himself is said to be so hopelessly silly, that when he 
is beaten he turns to bite the senseless stick, instead of attacking the 
person who wields it. But there is one of these marsupials which 
shows great intelligence and cunning, so that its name has become 
as proverbial in America for sagacity as that of the fox in England— 
I mean the opossum. Now, the opossum is remarkable for the 
possession of a hand on its hind feet, with an opposable thumb, 
almost as perfect as the monkey’s. Furthermore, many species of 
opossum have a prehensile tail, which stands them in good stead as 
a grasping organ. It is this faculty of grasping and handling things 
which accounts for their superior intelligence. The brain has become 
hereditarily enriched with all kinds of nervous connections answering 
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to the tactual facts disclosed to them by their developed organs of 
touch. 

Similarly, amongst birds, as Mr. Spencer also points out, the 
parrots are universally acknowledged to rank first in intellectual 
order: and they are equally distinguished for their very hand-like 
claws, with which they can firmly grasp a nut or a lump of sugar, 
holding two toes on the opposite side from the other two, in a 
manner exactly analogous to the use of our own thumbs. Besides, 
the upper half of their bill is very freely movable, being specially 
articulated to the skull for that express purpose ; and the advantage 
which parrots derive from this peculiarity must have been noted by 
everybody who has watched them climbing their cages, and holding 
on to the wires by beak and claws together. In fact, Polly is always 
handling and mumbling everything she comes across, with obvious 
curiosity to know what it is really like. Hence, once more, the high 
intelligence of the parrots as a tribe, derived from their large and 
varied experience of external bodies, both personal and inherited. 

I might, if I liked, go on to show conversely that most animals 
with very ill-developed tactile organs have usually a low grade of 
intellectual development. But I have probably said enough already 
to illustrate the general principle involved, which is, briefly speaking, 
this : An animal cannot really 4now any object by merely seeing it : 
in order fully to understand the nature of the object, it must also 
feel it, handle it, grasp it all round. Thus alone can it translate the 
symbolical language of sight into the real language of touch. 
Visible forms and colours require to be reduced to tactual shapes 
and to solid or liquid resistances before they are really comprehended. 
Touch, as Mr. Herbert Spencer puts it, is the mother-sense of all 
the senses. Thus, those animals which can best feel a body on every 
side, and learn experimentally its material composition, are those 
which have the fullest groundwork for the growth of intelligence, and 
which consequently display, as a rule, the greatest sagacity of all. 

Starting from this general principle, derived from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, it appears difficult at first sight to account for the acknow- 
ledged cleverness of the dog and the horse. To be sure, in the 
latter case, Mr. Spencer calls attention to the extreme mobility of 
the horse’s upper lip, which is constantly used for feeling and testing 
objects around it in a manner that remotely suggests the elephant’s 
trunk. But this mobile lip seems hardly enough by itself to account 
for the equine intelligence, especially when we remember the exces- 
sive rigidity of the uncloven and seemingly toeless hoof. Again, 
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sufficient to explain the high faculties of dogs. Other animals, 
domesticated for ages, do not exhibit the same developed intellectual 
powers. Yet we must remember that, on the whole, the intelligence 
of tame species is roughly proportionate to the intimacy of their 
association with humanity, and to the variety or frequent change in 
their pursuits. For example, the sheep, though descended from the 
decidedly intelligent race of goats, has never had anything to do 
except to feed, fatten, grow wool, and make mutton ; his wits have 
never been sharpened by close intercourse with his keepers, and he 
is carefully guarded against the enemies whom in his wild state he 
would have to escape by his own cunning or fleetness of foot. He 
has consequently degenerated, under domestication, into the stupidest 
and heaviest of all tame animals. The cow, being constantly milked 
and otherwise tended, besides being sometimes used for draught, 
has associated more closely with men, and has kept more of its 
original sagacity, in spite of the demoralising influences of its usually 
lazy life. The horse and the camel—forming part of the family, 
almost—are far more conspicuously sensible, as is also that much- 
abused but really clever creature, the domestic donkey. But.the dog 
has been the favourite companion of man from the days of the Danish 
shell-mounds downward. He has been associated with his master 
in the chase, in the home, in the sheep-walk, in the kitchen; at 
meals, at games, and at battles ; by day and by night, sleeping and 
waking, in sickness and health ; as a servant, a hunter, a fetcher and 
carrier, a drawer of sledges, a driver of sheep, a fighter, an acrobat, 
and a theatrical performer. He has learnt the meaning of human 
language, and he has grown to a dim comprehension of human 
domestic and mercantile pursuits. The variety of his experiences 
has naturally engendered a wide and comprehensive intelligence, far 
above that of any other domesticated species. Yet this intelligence 
could never have been developed, even under such favourable cir- 
cumstances, if there had not been great natural ability as a substratum 
for the acquired faculties. 

How, then, can we account for so much potentiality of intellect 
in the dog, who has no special organ of touch, like the monkey’s 
hand or the elephant’s trunk? I believe we must take refuge in the 
sense of smell. This sense is of so little intellectual importance 
amongst human beings that we are apt to overlook its immense value 
to the lower animals. But a few anatomical considerations will show 
us how large a part it probably plays in the consciousness of many 
species among our dumb relations. 

If we cut open the head of a man, we shall find in ita large and 
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highly developed optic centre, directly connected with the eye and 
the nerves of sight, and having numerous side connections with 
other parts of the brain.. This large nervous mass accurately reflects 
the extreme importance of sight in the human system. Our world is 
mainly a world of visible objects, corrected and interpreted by the 
indications of our sense of touch and of our muscular activity. We 
think of things chiefly as we see them, and very little as we smell 
them or taste them. Accordingly, we find that in man the olfactory 
lobes, which stand to the sense of smell in the same relation as the 
optic centres stand to the sense of sight, are small and inconspicuous, 
They have, apparently, but few connections with other parts of the 
brain, and they do not answer to any large and important associations 
of ideas. We find our consciousness of smells is merely isolated, 
while our consciousness of sights is continuous and closely inter- 
woven with all our thinking. Forms and colours, actual and ideal, 
make up the greater part of our material universe. When we think. 
of Paris, or of Switzerland, or of our friend Jones, our ideas are 
mostly ideas of their visible aspect, and very little suspicion of any 
other sense than sight enters into our mental picture. 

On the other hand, if we cut open the head of a dog, we find a 
large and developed optic centre, much the same as man’s ; but we 
also find a very big and very important olfactory lobe, having an 
immense number of lateral connections with every other part of the 
brain. The dog’s nose is an organ almost, if not quite, as important 
to him as his eyes, and entirely analogous to our own fingers. If 
you'and I see any object which we do not know, and if we are 
anxious to learn more about its nature, we go up to it and handle 
it. But if my dog Anacharsis sees anything of the same sort, he 
cannot handle it ; so he smells it instead. When he has carefully 
sniffed at it all round, and compared the smell with all similar or 
contrasting smells in his well-stored memory, he Anows the object, 
just as you and I do when we have handled it. He may then: 
proceed to tear it with his teeth, or to worry it, or to leave it 
disdainfully alone as a thing not worthy his exalted notice. But the 
essential acts in his cognition of it are the seeing and the smelling, 
just as with us they are the seeing and the handling. Note, too, 
that, while sight in both cases supplies us with what we may call 
distant information about the object, it is smell in the dog, or 
handling in ourselves, which gives us the ultimate and final know- 
ledge of what the thing is in itself—of its inner and intimate nature. 
If Macbeth sees an airy dagger, we ask him whether he can grasp it 
also ; a dog, under similar circumstances, would go up and take a 
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sniff at it. Sometimes Anacharsis is taken in for a moment by his 
eyes, like all the rest of us; but when he has made an olfactory 
examination of the doubtful object, his mind is set at rest imme- 
diately. A feather moving in the breeze often imposes upon him 
for a moment, until a sniff reveals the fact that it is a dead feather 
only, and not a living butterfly. 

Dogs not only smell odours, in an occasional way, but they like- 
wise seem to extract a recognisable odour from almost everything, as 
Professor Croom Robertson also suggests. Anacharsis knows me, 
when I am dressed in clothes he never saw before, by his nose alone. 
Let me get myself up in a theatrical costume, and cover my face 
with a mask, yet he will recognise me at once by some, to us, 
undiscoverable perfume. Moreover, he will recognise the same 
odour as clinging to my clothes after they have been taken off. If I 
shy a pebble on the beach, he can pick out that identical pebble by 
scent amongst a thousand others. Even the very ground on which 
I have trodden retains for him some faint memento of my presence 
for hours afterwards. The bloodhound can track a human scent a 
week old, which argues a delicacy of nose almost incredible to human 
nostrils. Similarly, too,.if you watch Anacharsis at this moment, 
you will see that he runs up and down the path, sniffing away at every 
stick, stone, and plant, as though he got a separate and distinguishable 
scent out of every one of them. And so he must, no doubt ; for if 
even the earth keeps a perfume of the person who has walked over 
it hours before, surely every object about us must have some faint 
smell or other, either of itself or of objects which have touched it. 
When we remember that a single grain of musk will scent hundreds 
of handkerchiefs so as to be recognisable even by our defective 
organs of smell, there is nothing extravagant in the idea that passing 
creatures may leave traces, discoverable by keener senses, on all the 
pebbles or straws which lie across the road. Thus, the smells which 
make up half of the dog’s picture of the universe are probably just 
as continuous and distinct as the sights which make up the whole 
picture in our own case, and which doubtless coalesce with the 
other half in the canine mind. 

We human beings remember smells but ill. Our shrivelled little 
olfactory lobes are but the relics of those once possessed by our 
ancestors, and scent amongst us has become a very occasional and 
unimportant endowment. The facts mentioned above, however, show 
that the dog not only recognises, but also remembers, smells far better 
than we do. His high discrimination of odours is joined to an 
equally high power of memory in the same direction. Anacharsis 
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remembers from day to day the smell of my clothes ; he recognises 
old friends after long absence by their odour; he recollects and 
knows the distinctive perfumes of every bird or animal. Nay, more, 
it is probable that these smell-memories are consolidated into a 
regular succession in his mind, just as sight-memories are consolidated 
in ours. If you and I have once been to a place, we find our way 
back again by remembering the visible aspect of the road, the various 
streets and turnings, the trees and houses, the hills and valleys. But 
if Anacharsis has once been to a place and goes there again, you 
will see him taking notes as he runs along, not with his eyes, but 
with his nose. You will see him give a hearty whiff of recognition 
at every corner, or take a dubitative long breath at an uncertain 
cross-road. It has long been known that dogs conveyed by train to 
a strange place, or else carried in a covered basket, have often found 
their way home again at once and without difficulty. Now, Mr. 
A.R. Wallace suggests that they probably do so by observing and 
remembering the smells they have met with on the way; and 
Professor Robertson further points out that such memory is the less 
remarkable when we recollect that the sense of smell in dogs is most 
likely an unbroken whole. “The dog’s world,” he says, “ may be, 
in the main, a world of sights and smells continuous in space.” In 
other words, while you and I think of a given field as a mass of 
visible objects, Anacharsis very probably thinks of it as a mass of 
smells, Most likely it seems no more remarkable to a dog that he 
can remember a whole string of odours in their regular order than it 
seems remarkable to us that we can remember our way from Hyde 
Park Corner to Oxford Circus by means of a whole string of visible 
objects, observed and recollected as signs of the road. 

Again, when the dog thinks of anything, its smell must be a main 
part of his thinking about it. He must remember a man always to a 
great extent as a smellable thing. Indeed, the dog even dreams 
about smells, as we may see by his sniffing and growling in his sleep. 
If you watch him narrowly, you can notice that at one time he seems 
to dream of hunting, puts his nose down against the hearth-rug, and 
draws in his breath with a kind of quiet satisfaction, as if engaged in 
silently tracking down his game ; while at other times, he appears to 
dream about an enemy, wher he may be observed to take sharp snorts 
of a convulsive kind, and to yelp angrily as he raises his head a little 
from the ground, in the half-assumed attitude of battle. 

These examples lead us on to the fact that smells must also be 
largely connected in the canine mind with all kinds of appropriate 
emotions. Some of them must rouse associated feelings of devotion 
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to a master, of affection, of anger, of dislike, of excitement, or of 
fear. The least odour of rat or rabbit will set a terrier frantic with 
the hunting fever ; the spoor of a negro will drive the bloodhound 
wild with the instinct of tracking down the fugitive. I have known 
many Cuban bloodhounds in Jamaica which always fawned upon a 
white man, friend or stranger, but could not be trusted for a moment 
by any black man, including even the servants who ordinarily fed 
them. That scent, not colour, formed the means of discrimination is 
certain, for they attacked negroes at night even more than by day. 
Everybody must have noticed thousands of similar instances, where 
particular emotions were obviously associated in the minds of dogs 
with particular odours. 

Even in our human brains, with their very shrivelled olfactory 
lobes, such emotional and intellectual associations with perfumes 
occasionally occur. We have all observed that now and then an 
odour recalls some half-forgotten scene or some faint wave of feeling, 
such as tenderness or vague melancholy. It is even usual to speak 
of smell as being a sense exceptionally apt so to recall ideas or emo- 
tions. But the exact contrary is really the truth. We notice these 
cases just because of their extreme rarity. Nobody would think of 
remarking it as a curiosity that a certain visible or audible object 
recalled another ; nobody would dream of saying anything so obvious 
as that the sight of their mother’s face or the sound of their sister’s 
voice vividly aroused pleasant memories and associations. But on 
the rare occasions when a smell faintly calls back an idea or a feel- 
ing, we are struck with the unusualness of the effect, and so make a 
mental note of it. Thus, the mere oddity of the experience stamps 
it on the mind, and induces people who are unaccustomed to psycho- 
logical analysis to jump at the conclusion that smell is peculiarly 
powerful in recalling associated notions ; whereas the exact opposite 
is really the truth, at least as regards the human race. Sight, touch, 
and hearing are with us the leading intellectual senses ; the senses, 
that is to say, which have the most numerous and most definite con- 
nections between themselves, as well as with the other senses, and 
which, therefore, most vividly call up associated ideas. But these 
rare smell-currents, these trains of thought initiated by an odour, are 
nevertheless extremely interesting, because they enable us dimly to 
realise how the sense of smell acts in the lower animals. They may 
be regarded as survivals of the old nervous connections, now almost 
obliterated in our brains. In the same way we know that many 
idiots—human beings who have hardly developed beyond the brutal 
stage—are in the habit of smelling at food and other objects given to 
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them ; and this would seem to be a similar survival from an earlier 
staté. “Smell is also said to be a much more important endowment 
amongst some savages than in civilised races. Unfortunately, I do 
not know whether in the brains of such idiots or savages any special 
note has ever been taken of the relative development of the olfactory 
lobes. 

*\’¥ hope, however, that it is now clear why, on the one hand, the 
central organs of smell are so large in the dog; and why, on the 
other hand, he has been enabled to develop so high a degree of 
sagacity in spite of his total lack of delicate tactual or grasping 
organs. Smell, as we have seen, not only supplements sight and 
supersedes touch with him, but also forms endless lateral connections 
in every direction, so as to modify his whole conception of the uni- 
vetse. And since he does not manipulate things for purposes of 
manufacture, as we do, but merely eats, tears, or hunts them, smell 
réally ‘proves just as useful to him as touch does to us. Being itself, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, an “ anticipatory taste,” it is well-fitted 
for the final court of appeal in cognising external objects in the case 
of a carnivorous animal, which uses its mouth, jaws, and teeth as its 
only substitute for human implements. So that the dog’s intellect 
and the dog’s senses are on the whole admirably adapted to just the 
sort of life which the dog must necessarily lead. 

Of course many animals besides dogs have a very developed 
sense of smell. Dr. Bastian notes, amongst others, the American 
bison, in whom it is so keen that neither men nor dogs can approach 
him except from the leeward side ; and the camel, which is said to 
discover water in the desert at a distance of a mile by means of sniff- 
ing. - He also notices the well-known case of the deer, whose deli- 
cacy of scent is familiar to all Highland stalkers. Indeed, one may 
say roughly that an acute and discriminative sense of smell is indis- 
pensable to all the carnivores for tracking their prey, and to all the 
ruminants for escaping their enemies. Horses, likewise, display the 
same high powers of scent in a remarkable degree, and with them 
the nose, doubtless, largely supplements their tactile and mobile 
upper lip. Mr. Darwin mentions the case of a blind mare in a stage- 
coach who regularly pulled up at certain points of the journey, oppo- 
site public-houses and other recognised stopping-places, which she 
seemed to distinguish by her nose quite as well as other horses did 
with their eyes. A frightened horse may often be reassured by 
making him smell the object at which he shied: he then learns what 
sort of thing it really was. But amongst still lower creatures it is 
probable that smell plays even a larger relative part than in the 
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mammalian races. With fishes it apparently forms the most im- 
portant sense of all, guiding them to their prey from immense dis- 
tances. . Anglers know that trout will often refuse artificial flies. if 
quite scentless, but will eagerly dart at them when they have been 
gently smeared with a piece of worm or a bit of the real insect whose 
form and colour they imitate. And in insects generally, smell seems 
in no way less valuable than sight as a guiding and directing agency. 

Ants, however, present us with the most curious and perfect 
example of all ; and though their intelligence may seem at first sight 
to have little relation with the universe of dogs, I think we shall see 
that they do really cast a great deal of indirect light upon the canine 
mind. There are a few insects which possess in their heads a mass 
of nervous matter that may be fairly considered as analogous to the 
brain of vertebrate animals. These insects are the bees, flies, and 
ants. As a rule, the nervous system of articulate animals is very 
scattered, consisting of several disjointed ganglia distributed pretty 
equally amongst the various segments of the body. But in these 
higher races the head contains a small mass of higher co-ordinating 
centres, superimposed upon the ganglia in direct connection with the 
sense-organs ; and this mass has functions apparently similar to those 
of our own brains. Now, in the bee, the tiny brain in question must 
obviously be engaged in correlating and co-ordinating sights and 
smells with motions. The bee has a developed eye, with which it 
perceives the forms and colours of flowers; and it also has a 
developed organ of scent, with which it perceives the perfumes of 
thyme or marjoram ; and it governs the movements of its wings, 
legs, and mouth in accordance with the information thus given it. 
But the ant, which is a near relative of the bee, has lost its wings (at 
least, in the case of the neuters), and has taken to a life of running 
about on its six legs instead of flying ; a change which is correlated 
with its carnivorous habits, just as the structure of the bee is wholly 
dependent upon its honey-sucking propensities. Under these circum- 
stances the ant has almost lost its eyes, which now survive only in 
the winged males and females, while the workers are almost, or in 
some species entirely, blind. To slow and wingless carnivorous 
creatures scent seems to prove more useful than sight. At any rate, 
while the ants have quite got rid of their eyes, for all practical pur- 
poses, they have developed their sense of smell to such an extent 
that it serves as their one and only intellectual monitor. Since ants 
are wholly devoid of hearing, it appears that the whole raw material 
of their intelligence, the single set of sensations upon which their 
little brains can work, is given them by odours. What touch is to the 
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blind man, that is scent to the almost blind ant. - They smell their 
way from place to place ; they recollect the road to their nest by 
smell ; they recognise friends and enemies by means of scent ; they 
track their path through life by olfactory sensations alone. Their 
example shows us how high an intelligence may be evolved from the 
constant use of this one sense in isolation. 

Now, we may fairly say that in this particular the dog stands, as 
it were, half-way between ourselves and the ant, with one point of 
sensuous superiority to each of us. In man the sense of smell has 
become a mere relic, of no practical or intellectual importance. We 
may very occasionally sniff at a bottle to discover what are its 
contents ; but as a rule our whole conduct in life is guided by sights 
and sounds alone. With the ant, on the other hand, the sense of 
sight has become a mere relic, as unimportant to his life at large as 
smell is to our own. But with the bee and the dog both sight and 
smell are intellectual senses of the first order, guiding and directing 
their motions every moment of their lives. While man’s world is 
mainly a world of sights and touches, and while the ant’s world is 
mainly a world of smells, the dog’s world is mainly a world of sights 
and smells combined, with an occasional interruption of sounds, 
touches, tastes, and internal feelings. 

Another insect analogy may further help us to the comprehension 
of yet a more difficult problem in dog psychology. If I take an 
example from Dr. Bastian, I shall make the nature of the problem 
clearer to my readers. A hound was sent, he says, from a place in 
County Dublin to another in County Meath, and thence, long after- 
wards, conveyed to Dublin town. There he broke loose and made 
his way back at once to the kennel in his first home, thus completing 
the third side of a triangle by a way which he had never travelled in 
his life. From this and many similar circumstanees, Dr. Bastian 
concludes that the lower animals may, in some cases, possess what 
he calls a “sense of direction.” Now, I am myself averse to such 
somewhat mystical explanations of half unknown and half uncertain 
facts as that involved in the hypothesis of a seventh sense. It 
savours a little too much of the method by which we have been 
deluged with spiritualism, animal magnetism, psychic force, and a 
vast number of like unprovable entities. I prefer to look for an 
explanation of the facts, if facts they really are, among better known 
and undoubted realities. It so happens that we have analogies at 
hand which amply suffice to cover the cases in point. We have seen 
already that both the deer and the bison are extremely sensitive to 
distant smells wafted by the wind, and that it is impossible to 
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approach them closely except from leeward. Similarly, Mr. Slater 
has pointed out that male butterflies can be attracted from a very 
great distance by a female enclosed in a box; and such insects 
always sail up from leeward ; that is to say, from the direction in 
which the wind carried the scent. I have myself occasionally 
detected the smell of brickfields and of breweries at a distance of a 
couple of miles, while burning spice or paraffin can be smelt at enor- 
mous distances : and there is no difficulty in supposing that to the 
acute olfactory nerves of dogs, accustomed as they are to track a 
single human trail along a road crossed and recrossed by a hundred 
others in every direction, much less powerful perfumes might be 
perceived and recognised within far greater‘limits of space. Wolves 
discover travellers at immense distances. It seems to me not at all 
improbable, therefore, that the dog which ran straight from Dublin to 
its old home may have been guided in a direct line by certain 
combinations of well-known though very faint odours, borne to it by 
the witid across an interval which seems extravagantly great to us, 
only because of the relative inferiority of our senses. When we recol- 
lect that home was probably just as much known to it under the form 
of a bundle of odours as under the form of a bundle of visual impres- 
sions, this conjecture becomes really far from remarkable. 

A word or two may be given, not unprofitably, to the probable 
course of evolution as regards the olfactory sense in dogs. We must 
remember that all mammals doubtless received the sense of smell in 
a highly developed condition from their original pre-mammalian 
ancestors. But amongst carnivores generally, this primitive endow- 
ment would be continuously exercised and improved in the search for 
game: a hunting species needs keen senses to discover the trail of 
its swift-footed prey. Those wild dogs or wolves which had the 
sharpest scent would best track down and destroy the animals upon 
whose flesh they fed ; while those whose noses were less acute would 
die out under stress of competition. Thus the original sense would 
be perpetually sharpened by natural selection, till at length it reached 
the extraordinary development which we find to-day in the blood- 
hound and the setter. At the same time, as the brain was increased 
during the struggle for existence between the keen-witted mammalian 
tribes, the connections linking the organs of scent to the great central 
co-ordinating structures would become more and more numerous, 
complex, and important. So would arise the developed canine 
intelligence—an intelligence shared by the dog with his close relatives 
the wolf, the fox, and the dingo. On the other hand, as the early 
common ancestors of the lemurs, monkeys, and men grew more and 
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more decidedly arboreal in their habits and frugivorous in their tastes, 
they would exercise their sense of smell less and less from day to 
day. They have not to hunt living and wary animals, but merely to 
search for immovable fruits or nuts on trees and bushes. Monkeys 
sniff at their food, to be sure ; but they never seem to smell their way 
about, as dogs and other carnivores must necessarily do. Moreover, 
it seems pretty clear that their chief intellectual sense and their 
practical guide is sight, because the fruits developed to suit their 
tastes are bright in colour and often conspicuous in their contrast 
with the surrounding green leaves ; but they have generally little or 
no perfume, and what little they possess is apparently accidental, 
being only perceived when they are crushed or bruised: whereas 
most flowers, developed to suit the tastes of bees, whose senses of 
sight and smell are equally evolved, possess piercing and abundant 
perfumes which seem to be almost as important in attracting insects 
as are their brightly-coloured corollas. So monkeys have naturally 
little need of acute nostrils. Their olfactory lobes are accordingly 
much less relatively large than are those of carnivores or ruminants : 
the disuse of the faculty has caused dwindling of the correlated organ, 
and doubtless also of its connections with other portions of the 
brain. In man, apparently, only those few emotional waves, already 
mentioned, now survive to give us some dim idea of the great system 
of chords, silent in our race, but once resonant to a thousand varying 
moods in our earlier ancestors. 

But, as smell becomes less and less an intellectual sense, it 
becomes more and more purely a source of direct sensuous pleasure or 
discomfort. Man, and especially civilised man, is extremely sensitive 
to perfumes, viewed as agreeable or disagreeable ; while the dog 
takes little note of their immediate pleasurableness or painfulness, 
being more engaged in considering their remoter intellectual implica- 
tions. We ourselves delight in the breath of violets and roses; while 
a dog, as Geiger says, takes not the slightest notice of what seem 
to us the most exquisite perfumes of flowers or leaves. On the other 
hand, we are repelled at once by the effluvia of dead animals and 
other noisome odours ; while the dog quietly regards them as fit 
subjects for scientific contemplation. He pokes his nose uncon- 
cernedly into the midst of carrion, merely to investigate what sort of 
rubbish it may be. But Geiger is quite wrong in supposing that this 
canine insensibility to olfactory pleasures and pains is a mark of 
sensuous inferiority. It is,on the contrary, an accompaniment of 
high discriminativeness. The dog can distinguish between a 
thousand different individual trails of scent, left by a thousand speci- 
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fically identical human beings: while we ourselves can at best dis- 
tinguish the smell of dogs from the smell of cats, if indeed we can 
accurately do even that. In fact, though Sir William Hamilton 
framed his law far too stringently in its antithetical conciseness, there 
is much rough truth in his generalisation, that the emotional and 
intellectual elements in every sense-perception are inversely pro- 
portional to one another. Only, we must remember that the prin- 
ciple applies merely to the direct and immediate emotional effects, 
not to those awakened by association. For, while the dog is little 
moved directly by what seem to us pleasant or unpleasant smells, 
he is much moved by emotional associations which are never aroused 
with us to anything like the same extent by perfumes alone. And 
this is the true reason why no fine art can be based upon odours, for 
the human race at least. There are no associated emotions upon 
which the art could play. One of our great humourists has given a 
whimsical account of an imaginary instrument for yielding zsthetic 
combinations of perfumes, by means of stoppers opened and shut in 
certain orders, so as to give rise to harmonies and contrasts, the 
perfumes being made to succeed one another rapidly by means of 
a current of air, over which the nose of the amateur was held. Now, 
such an instrument could never yield high artistic results with man- 
kind, because odours do not arouse indirect trains of emotion in our 
minds, as musical combinations do. We could appreciate, perhaps, 
the mere sensuous beauty of the perfume-melody, but we could not 
feel in it any of that higher emotional delight which musical minds 
experience from a sonata of Beethoven. If, however, we had a highly 
cultivated race of animals descended from dogs, it is probable that 
they would be able to receive just the same sort of enjoyment from 
the scent-piano, with its deftly interwoven harmonies arousing 
relatively large waves of associated emotion, which we ourselves 
receive from the sound-piano, with its similar potentiality for 
awakening infinite resonances of feeling and thought in the human 
brain. With the dog, the direct emotional effect of perfumes is less 
than with ourselves, but the indirect emotional effect is greater. 
Finally, I should like, in concluding, to express once more my 
obligations to Professor Croom Robertson and Dr. Bastian, some of 
whose ideas I have done little more than expand and illustrate, 
merely adding such minor aferzus of my own as happened to occur 
in the course of working out their original hints to the fullest natural 
conclusion. Animal psychology is still, however, a comparatively 
ungarnered field, and there is yet much to be gleaned by careful 
workers who are prepared to go independently over the ground 
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already broken by Mr. Herbert Spencer and his contemporaries. 
In these rough notes I have confined myself entirely to a single 
aspect of dog psychology, and yet how large an amount of curious 
analogy with man and diversity from man they display even on this 
solitary point! The complete psychological treatment of a butterfly’s 
mind, gathered from such fragmentary evidences or indications as we 
can collect, would alone, I believe, form sufficient matter for a thick 
and interesting volume. 
GRANT ALLEN. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF SHAKESPEARE: 


S it altogether “ a false notion that the general sympathy with the 
merits of Shakespeare ever beat with a languid or intermittent 
pulse?” that the noble dramas— 
Those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James— 
were much less esteemed in the reign of Charles I., and for a long 
time afterwards? Malone and Steevens ventured to deny in effect 
that the poet was illustrious in the century succeeding his own, and 
adduced evidence in support of their opinion. As a consequence, 
De Quincey, in his biography of Shakespeare, written for the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, expressed himself very wrath- 
fully in their regard, even accusing them of absolute untruth. He 
sought to demolish these “ confident dogmatists,” as he called them, 
by simply contradicting them. He wrote confessedly without books 
to assist him, admitting that for many of his dates and other materials 
he had been obliged to depend solely on his memory. 

They had cited Dryden. ‘To cite Dryden as a witness for any pur- 
pose against Shakespeare,” De Quincey wrote indignantly—“ Dryden, 
who of all men had the most ransacked wit and exhausted language 
in celebrating the supremacy of Shakespeare’s genius—does indeed 
require as much shamelessness in feeling as mendacity in principle.” 
De Quincey’s memory was here at fault. Dryden, it is true, pays 
tribute of a sort to the merits of Shakespeare, but plainly shows that 
the poet was less valued than once he had been. In the “ Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy,” while stating that in his own age Shakespeare was 
prized beyond all his contemporaries, and that “ in the last King’s 
court, when Ben’s reputation was at highest, Sir John Suckling, and 
with him the greater part of the courtiers, set our Shakespeare far 
above him,” Dryden admits that others were then (1666) “ generally 
preferred before him,” and proceeds to describe the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher as “ now the most pleasant and frequent 
entertainments of the stage: two of theirs being acted through the 
year for one of Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s. The reason,” he explains, 
“ is because there is a certain gaiety in their comedies and pathos in 
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their more serious plays which suits generally with all men’s humours. 
Shakespeare’s language is likewise a little obsolete, and Ben Jonson’s 
wit comes short of theirs.” Further, in his “ Defence of the Epilogue,” 
a postscript to his tragedies of the “ Conquest of Granada,” Dryden 
writes : “‘ Let any man who understands English, read diligently the 
works of Shakespeare and Fletcher, and I dare undertake that he will 
find in every page either some solecism of speech or some notorious 
flaw in sense : and yet these men are reverenced when we are not for- 
given.” He denounces “ the lameness of their plots :” made up 
of some “ ridiculous incoherent story... .. I suppose I need not 
name ‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ nor the historical plays of Shakespeare; 
besides many of the rest, as the ‘Winter's Tale,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ which were either grounded on impos- 
sibilities, or at least so meanly written that the comedy neither caused 
your mirth nor the serious part your concernment.” He finds that 
Shakespeare “ writes in many places below the dullest writers of our, 
or of any precedent, age. Never did any author precipitate himself 
from such heights of thought to so low expressions as he often does. 
He is the very Janus of poets : he wears almost everywhere two faces; 
and you have scarce begun to admire the one ere you despise the 
other... . . Let us, therefore, admire the beauties and the heights of 
Shakespeare, without falling after him into a carelessness and (as I 
may call it) a lethargy of thought for whole scenes together.” The 
audiences of the time of Shakespeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dryden thus describes : “ They knew no better, and therefore were 
satisfied with what they brought. Those who call theirs the Golden Age 
of Poetry have only this reason for it—that they were then content with 
acorns before they knew the use of bread,” &c. Altogether, it must be 
said that Dryden’s comments upon Shakespeare are not remarkable 
for their reverence, while they afford fair evidence of that comparative 
neglect of the poet to which Malone and Steevens had referred. 

De Quincey, admitting it, passes lightly over the fact that inferior 
dramatists were sometimes preferred to Shakespeare. He argues that 
ordinary minds, in quest of relaxation, will reasonably prefer any 
recent drama to that which, having lost all its novelty, has lost much 
of its excitement, and that in cases of public entertainment, deriving 
part of their power from scenery and stage pomp, novelty is for a// 
minds an essential condition of attraction. And this is certainly 
true. New things are often prized simply because of their newness, 
while old things are undervalued merely because they are old. In 
the course of time the plays of Shakespeare were classed in the esta- 
blished repertory of the theatre; they had become what the actors 
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call “ stock pieces ;” they no longer excited as once they did; their 
incidents and characters were now familiar; the element of surprise 
was removed from the entertainment. The public supporting the 
theatres were more interested in the new productions ; they held the 
dramas they knew to be of less consideration than the dramas they 
had yet to make acquaintance with. Beaumont and Fletcher began 
to write in 1607, when Shakespeare had been for twenty years before 
the playgoing public. Nevertheless, Shakespeare had not ceased to 
produce in 1607; indeed, certain of his finest plays had yet to 
appear. Although Shakespeare is to be considered as the elder 
dramatist, the three poets may yet be viewed as contemporaries, 
producing plays side by side as it were. Beaumont even predeceased 
Shakespeare, and Fletcher survived him only nine years. It could 
hardly have been, therefore, on account solely of their greater novelty 
that the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher obtained the decided pre- 
ference of the public. De Quincey, indeed, is constrained to account 
for this by allowing that “in some departments of the comic 
Beaumont and Fletcher, when writing in combination ”—and this was 
only in the lifetime of Shakespeare—“ really had a freedom and 
breadth of manner which excels the comedy of Shakespeare: ” which is 
simply an admission that Beaumont and Fletcher were preferred to 
Shakespeare because they were, in truth, superior to him. 

Fletcher appears, indeed, at one time to have been especially 
exalted at the expense of Shakespeare. Cartwright, esteemed “ one of 
the best poets, orators, and philosophers of his age,” in his panegyrical 
verses addressed to Fletcher, at once compliments the younger and 
affronts the elder poet : 

Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 

I’ th’ ladies’ questions and the fool’s replies: 

Old-fashioned wit which walked from town to town 

In trunk-hose, which our fathers call the clown, &c. 
Of course “ Twelfth Night” is here contemptuously referred to. 
And Birkenhead in his Address to Fletcher must needs write : 


Brave Shakespeare flowed, yet had his ebbings too, 
Often above himself, sometimes below ; 
Thou always best! 


A more famous poet, Denham, is scarcely less laudatory of Fletcher : 
When Jonson, Shakespeare, and thyself did sit, 
And swayed in the triumvirate of wit, 
Yet what from Jonson’s oil and sweat did flow, 
Or what more easy Nature did bestow 
On Shakespeare’s gentler muse, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear. 
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A.certain disregard of Shakespeare on the part of the public is also 
evidenced by the prologue to Shirley’s comedy of the “ Sisters,” 
acted at the Blackfriars Theatre probably about 1640 : 


You see 
What audience we have ; what company 
To Shakespeare comes ?—whose mirth did once beguile 
Dull hours, and, buskined, made even sorrow smile ; 
So lovely were the wounds that men would say 
They could endure the bleeding a whole day : 
He has but few friends lately. 


While the prologue to the same author's later comedy of “ Love’s 
Tricks ; or, the School of Compliments,” upon its performance in 
1667, contains the lines : 


In our old plays the humour, love, and passion, 

Like doublet, hose, and cloak, are out of fashion; 
That which the world called wit in Shakespeare’s age 
Is laughed at as improper for our stage. 


And Malone cites a satire of 1680, of like purport: 


At every shop, while Shakespeare’s lofty style 
Neglected lies, to mice and worms a spoil, 

Gilt on the back, just smoking from the press, 
The apprentice shows you Durfey, Hudibras, &c. 


But this has carried us some years beyond the Restoration. 

The Puritans closed the theatres, and, practically, destroyed the 
Elizabethan drama. The Restoration brought with it plays of its 
own, as it brought its own manners, fashions, follies, and vices. It per- 
sistently disparaged Shakespeare ; viewed him, indeed, very scornfully. 
Grave Evelyn noted: “To a new play with several of my relatives : 
the ‘ Evening Love,’—a foolish plot and very profane ; it afflicted me 
to see how the stage was degenerated and polluted by the licentious 
time;” and he further remarked that “now the old plays begin to disgust 
this refined age, since his Majesty’s being so long abroad.” This was in 
1662 ; he had been witnessing a performance of “ Hamlet,” supported 
by the great Mr. Betterton. There is significance, too, in the very low 
estimate of certain of Shakespeare’s plays entertained by Mr. Pepys. 
He may not be accounted very wise, yet Pepys was a man of some 
taste and cultivation, and was probably in advance of the average 
playgoers of his time. Would he have found courage to hold the 
poet so cheaply if the general opinion had not been depreciatory ? 
It may be remembered that he accounted “Romeo and Juliet” “a 
play of itself the worst that ever I heard ;” that to his thinking, in com- 
parison with Tuke’s “ Adventures of Five Hours,” “ Othello” was “a 
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mean thing ;” that he judged “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” to 
be “the most insipid ridiculous play that I saw in my life,” &c. &c., 

Pepys, recording his first purchase of a Shakespeare, discloses a 
curious preference for other authors. He had gained, it seems, some 
three pounds by his stationer’s bill to the King, in the way, pre- 
sumably, of illicit commission or perquisite, and he resolved forthwith 
to lay out the money in books. He found himself at a great loss 
what to choose. He inclined towards “books of pleasure, as plays, 
which,” he owns, “my nature was most earnest in ; but at last, after 
seeing Chaucer, Dugdale’s History of Paul’s, Stow’s London, Gesner, 
History of Kent, besides Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont’s Plays, I 
at last chose Dr. Fuller’s Worthies, the Cabbala or Collections of Letters 
of State, and a little book, Delices de Hollande, with another little book 
or two, all of good use or serious pleasure, and Hudibras, both parts, 
the book now ingreatest fashion for drollery, though I cannot, I confess, 
see enough where the wit lies.” It is satisfactory to find, some six 
months later, an entry in his diary: “‘ Home, calling for my new 
books, namely, Sir H. Spillman’s Whole Glossary, Scapula’s Lexicon, 
and Shakespeare's plays, which I have got money out of my stationer’s 
bills to pay for.” He had secured a Shakespeare at last, however he 
had given his original election to very inferior works. 

Malone’s statement, that “ from the Restoration to 1682 no more 
than four plays of Shakespeare were performed by a principal company 
in London,” is, of course, erroneous. But the Pepys manuscripts, 
from which so much information touching the stage of the seven- 
teenth century has been derived, were not published until 1825 ; Malone 
died in 1812. In fact, “Othello,” “ Henry IV.,” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “ Hamlet,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Twelfth Night,” 
“ Henry VIII.,” “ Macbeth,” and “ King Lear,” were all presented, and 
from the original text, within some five or six years of the Restora- 
tion. The system of altering or “adapting” Shakespeare commenced, 
perhaps, on the 18th of February, 1662, with the “ Law against 
Lovers,” an arrangement by Davenant of “ Measure for Measure,” 
introducing much dialogue of his own, and the characters of Benedick 
and Beatrice borrowed, for the occasion, from “Much Ado about 
Nothing.” “ Romeo and Juliet,” revived on the following 1st of March, 
was, after a while, played, now with a happy, now with a tragical, con- 
clusion—the alteration being ascribed to the Hon. James Howard. 
No protest seems to have been uttered in regard to these mutilations 
of the poet; there was no cry of sacrilege! This literary cutting and 
wounding was deemed, indeed, a lawful occupation ; the adapters 
were rather complimented upon their ingenuity than denounced 
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for their Vandalism. Nor did Shakespeare suffer alone. The “Two 
Noble Kinsmen” of Fletcher, materially altered by Davenant, 
appeared as the “Rivals” at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 
1664. De Quincey, while warmly denouncing “ the degenerate taste 
which substituted the caprices of Davenant, the rants of Dryden, or 
the filth of Tate, or the jewellery of Shakespeare,” yet charges the 
managers with responsibility, and acquits the public, who, he asserts, 
had no choice in the matter. It must be ‘said, however, that the 
managers, who cater for the public, rather follow taste than lead it, 
and that players are very much what their patrons make them or would 
have them be. Many plays were brought back to the stage, after 
the reopening of the theatres, and performed in their original state. 
It may be assumed that they afterwards underwent alteration to meet 
the deteriorated tastes of the public. De Quincey, indeed, charges 
Malone with “the grossest folly” for accounting the numerous 
adaptations so many insults to Shakespeare, “whereas they expressed 
as much homage to his memory as if the unaltered dramas had been 
retained. The substance was retained,” he proceeds, “the changes 
were merely concessions to the changing views of scenical propriety ; 
sometimes, no doubt, made with ‘a view to the revolution effected 
by Davenant at the Restoration in bringing scenes (in the painter’s 
sense) upon the stage ; sometimes also with a view to the altered 
fashions of the audience, during the suspension of the action, or 
perhaps to the introduction of after-pieces, by which, of course, the 
time was abridged for the main performance.” ‘This apology for the 
adaptation and garbling of the plays is certainly strained and dis- 
ingenuous. The changes effected by Davenant, his fellows and 
followers, are inaccurately described. They are for the most part 
grossly wanton and capricious. De Quincey himself denounces 
Nahum Tate’s “ King Lear” as “ the vilest of travesties,” consecrating 
his name to “everlasting scorn.” Yet the “Lear” of Tate is no 
worse than the “‘ Macbeth” of Davenant, the “ Tempest” of Dryden 
and Davenant, or the “Cymbeline” of Durfey. And Tate, it may 
be added, did not confine himself to “Lear.” He also operated 
upon “Coriolanus” and upon “King Richard II.” Nor was he 
in his own time the “poor grub of literature” that De Quincey 
describes. It need hardly be mentioned that he succeeded Shadwell 
as poet laureate, and that, aided by Dr. Brady, he prepared the 
version of the Psalms that is still sung in many churches. 

But the neglect of Shakespeare must surely have been very general, 
or Tate could not have written as he did in the dedication of his 


mangled edition of “ Lear.” He calmly mentions the original tragedy 
x2 
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as “an obscure piece, recommended to his notice by a friend.” 
Thereupon he discovered it to be “a heap of jewels unstrung and un- 
polished, yet so dazzling in their disorder that he soon perceived he 
had seized a treasure ;” promptly he resolved, “ out of zeal for all that 
remains of Shakespeare,” to remodel the story. In like manner 
Ravenscroft, who, in 1672, had produced an adaptation of “ Titus 
Andronicus,” made it a subject of boasting that “nonein all the author’s 
works ever received greater alterations or additions, the language not 
only refined, but many scenes entirely new, besides most of the prin- 
cipal characters heightened and the plot much increased.” Inanew 
prologue, written expressly for the occasion, the adapter protested 
that he had “but winnowed Shakespeare’s corn,” declaring, indeed, 


So far he was from robbing him of his treasure, 
That he did add his own to make full measure. 


The true adapter’s tone is also preserved by Benjamin Victor, who, so 
late as 1762, produced a version of the “‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
“It is the general opinion,” he writes, “that this comedy abounds 
with weeds. . . . . The rankest of those weeds I have endeavoured to 
remove,” &c., &c. Further, it may be noted that Lord Shaftesbury, 
famous for his “ Characteristics,” 1711, complained of Shakespeare’s 
“ rude, unpolished style, and his antiquated phrase and wit.” 

Steevens, insupport of his allegation that Shakespeare was very little 
read at one time, pointed out that “the author of the ‘ Tatler,’ having 
occasion to quote a few lines out of Macbeth, was content to receive 
them from Davenant’s alteration of that celebrated drama, in which 
almost every original beauty is either awkwardly disguised or arbi- 
trarily omitted.” Steevens is clearly alluding to Steele, the founder 
and editor of the ‘Tatler,’ who in No. 167 of that publication attributes 
these lines to “ Macbeth ”—they proceed, of course, from Davenant’s 
version of the tragedy : 


To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow 

Creeps in a stealing pace from day to day, 

To the last moment of recorded time ! 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

To their eternal night ! Out, out, short candle, &c. 


But De Quincey supposes that Addison is referred to, and is at pains 
to explain that Addison had never read Shakespeare ; that the author of 
“ Lear” was manifestly unknown to the author of “ Cato,” and totally 
beyond the reach of his sympathies. De Quincey, indeed, professed “by 
express examination” to have ascertained “ the curious fact that Ad- 
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dison has never in one instance quoted or made any reference to Shake- 
speare.” Such an assertion could not be maintained, as De Quincey 
himself, at a later date, was brought to admit. Almost the only ob- 
jection to Tate’s maltreatment of Shakespeare was indeed raised by 
Addison. In No. 40 of the “Spectator” he wrote : “ ‘King Lear’ is an 
admirable tragedy as Shakespeare wrote it, but, as it is reformed accord- 
ing to the chimerical notion of poetical justice, in my humble opinion 
it has lost half its beauty.” But, if Addison’s ignorance of Shakespeare 
had been as complete as De Quincey pronounced it, would not general 
ignorance of Shakespeare have been thereby implied? Is it probable 
that the public addressed by the “ Spectator” and the “ Tatler” were 
more enlightened on such a subject than were Addison and Steele? A 
writer in the “ Tatler,” No. 8—probably Steele himself—is even found 
exhorting “ people of condition” to encourage the representation of 
the noble characters of Shakespeare, by way of amending the “ low 
gratifications” of the stage of that time. Were dramas of a high 
class, he argues, “‘ more acceptable to the taste of the town, men who 
have genius would bend their studies to excel in them.” ‘There was 
at this period no enthusiasm on behalf of Shakespeare; but Addison 
and Steele certainly presented themselves as, in a placid way, the ad- 
mirers and advocates of the poet—placing him on a par, say, with Lee, 
Rowe, or Southern. 

The printing-press, as a means of testing popularity, cannot be 
safely depended upon in relation to early books. The collected plays 
of Shakespeare formed an expensive work, and the book-buying public 
of the seventeenth century must certainly have been limited. The 
first folio edition of the plays was published in 1623, the second in 
1632, the third in 1664, the fourth in 1685. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to state the number of copies comprised in these editions. The 
expense of publication in folio probably iaterfered with the diffusion 
of the book, while the years of civil war no doubt weighed heavily 
upon the publishing trade as upon literature in general. But can it - 
be said that these four editions in sixty years demonstrate the popularity 
ofShakespeare? Withina similar period there seem to have been as 
many editions issued of the works alike of Jonson and of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, quite as costly to print as were Shakespeare’s ; while 
it may be noted that of Sidney’s “ Arcadia” there were twelve editions 
published between 1590 and 1674. It was not until nearly a century 
after Shakespeare’s death that there appeared an octavo edition of his 
works. This was edited by Rowe, and was followed by Pope’s quarto 
edition in 1725 ; by Theobald’s edition of 1733 ; Hanmer’s of 1744 ; 
Warburton’s of 1745 ; Blair’s of 1753; Johnson’s of 1765; Capell’s of 
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4767-—the list need hardly be continued. There has since been no 
lack of appreciation of Shakespeare, so far as publication and commen- 
taries are concerned ; edition after edition has appeared, and the poet 
has undergone the most searching analysis and criticism. But have 
Shakespeare’s earlier editors—such as Popeand Johnson, for instance— 
really enhanced his fame? According to Schlegel, it has been due to 
the labours of the commentators that foreign opinion so long depre- 
ciated Shakespeare’s plays as “monstrous productions which could only 
have been given to the world by a disordered imagination in a bar- 
barous age.” Even among Germans, “ Lessing was the first to speak 
of Shakespeare in a becoming tone.” David Hume’s description of the 
poet and his period—* Born in a rude age, and educated in the lowest 
manner, without any instruction either from the world or from books” 
—had been generally adopted on the Continent: Hume’s History 
being “the English work with which foreigners of every country are 
best acquainted.” 

But there came at last a remarkable change in the point of view 
and in the tone of the critics and the commentators. They now spoke 
of the poet with “bated breath and whispering humbleness ;” they 
judged him—so far as it can be said that they judged him at all—no 
longer looking down upon him as from a superior position, but look- 
ing up at him most reverently the while they humbled themselves 
and crouched at his feet. Hallam ascribes “the apotheosis of Shake- 
speare,” as he calls it, to “ what has been styled a frigid and tasteless 
generation, the age of George II.,” and asserts that “the idolatry of 
Shakespeare has been carried so far of late years that Drake, and perhaps 
greater authorities, have been unwilling to acknowledge any faults in 
his plays—an extravagance rather derogatory to the critic than honour- 
able to the poet.” No doubt the arrival of Garrick upon the scene 
restored certain of Shakespeare’s works to the list of acting dramas. 
But the enthusiasm stirred by the actor must not be mistaken for 
* admiration of the poet. Theatres are crowded rather because of the 
players than because of the plays. As Hazlitt writes: “ It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that any one ever went to see Hamlet or Othello 
represented by Kean or Kemble; we go to see Kean or Kemble in 
Hamlet or Othello.” And Lamb, contrasting the impressions ob- 
tained at a theatre with those derived from reading, observes : “ We 
are apt not only to sink the playwriter in the consideration which we ~ 
pay to the actor, but even to identify in our minds, in a perverse 
manner, the actor with the character which he represents. It is 
difficult for a frequent playgoer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet 
from the voice and person of Mr. K. We speak of Lady Macbeth 
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while we are in reality thinking of Mrs. Siddons.” Lamb notes, 
too, a certain levelling quality as in the nature of histrionic exhibitions. 
They, as it were, handicap the great poet and the mere playwright. 
“* Who does not speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macbeth as 
fine stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverley in the same way 
as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S.? Belvidera and Calista, and Isabella 
and Euphrasia, are they less liked than Imogen, or than Juliet, or than 
Desdemona? are they not spoken of and remembered in the same 
way? Is not the female performer as great (as they call it) in one as 
in the other? Did not Garrick shine, and was he not ambitious of 
shining, in every drawling tragedy that his wretched day produced, 
the productions of the Hills, and the Murphys, and the Browns? and 
shall he have that honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an insepar- 
able concomitant with Shakespeare?” Lamb is moreover disposed to 
deny to Garrick the merit of being even an admirer of Shakespeare. 
“A true lover of his excellencies he certainly was not ; for would any 
true lover of them have admitted into his matchless scenes such ribald 
trash as Tate, and Cibber, and the rest of them, that ‘ with their dark- 
ness durst affront his light,’ have foisted into the acting plays of 
Shakespeare? .. . . Yet I doubt not he delivered this vulgar stuff 
with as much anxiety of emphasis as any of the genuine parts, and, for 
acting, it is as well calculated as any.” 

Lamb and Hazlitt may certainly be credited with that “idolatry 
of Shakespeare” of which Hallam has made mention, that complete 
recognition of his supremacy, that unhesitating preference of him to 
all the world, which has become the faith of these later times, but 
which scarcely existed throughout the seventeenth and great part of 
the eighteenth centuries, and of which Addison and his contem- 
poraries assuredly knew but little. Lamb held that Shakespeare’s plays 
were incompatible with stage representation—were less calculated 
for performance than the productions of almost any other dramatist 
whatever; “their distinguishing excellence is a reason that they should 
be so.” Hazlitt asserted that poetry and the stage do not agree 
together. “ The attempt to reconcile them fails not only of effect but 
of decorum.” He was further of opinion that the representation of 
Shakespeare upon the stage, even by the best actor, was “an abuse of 
the genius of the poet.” He concludes: “ The reader of the plays of 
Shakespeare is almost always disappointed in seeing them acted; and, 
for our own parts, we should never go to see them acted if we could 
help it.” 

While, therefore, apathy or imperception in regard to the merits of 
Shakespeare has led to the ruthless mangling of his plays, under the 
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pretext of suiting them to later tastes and requirements, enthusiasm 
on his behalf would thus deprive him of stage representation alto- 
gether. The poet has been held to be at once too good and too»bad 
for performance. The attitude of the general public meantime has 
been one of acquiescence in both opinions—the result perhaps of 
indifference. The playgoers have not resented the tamperings or 
tinkerings of the adapters, have been no sticklers for the original text, 
and have indeed occasionally evinced a decided preference for the 
stage or acting editions of the poet. In regard to certain of the plays, 
it has only been in quite recent times that there has been rejection 
of the changes and interpolations of the adapters. Mr. Macready 
and Mr. Phelps have shown more respect for the integrity of the 
poet than any of their more illustrious predecessors. De Quincey 
has urged: “ Even for the vilest alteration it ought in candour to be 
considered that possession is nine points of the law. He who would 
not have introduced was often obliged to retain.” But the players— 
who can only be held responsible, however, when they happened 
to be managers as well as players—were long willing enough both to 
retain and introduce. Garrick, adding a last dying speech of his 
own contriving, otherwise restored the text of “Macbeth,” and 
suppressed Davenant’s alterations, much to the amazement of Quin. 
“What does he mean?” cried the veteran tragedian, reading Gar- 
rick’s announcement of the production of the play as originally 
written; “pray, don’t I play Macbeth as written by Shakespeare?” 
But Garrick is chargeable with many sins against Shakespeare. He re- 
tained Cibber’s “ Richard ” and Tate’s “Lear.” He mangled “ Hamlet,” 
in deference, presumably, to Voltaire’s objections; he maltreated 
“ Cymbeline,” “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and the “ Winter's Tale.” He 
turned the “Tempest” and the Midsummer Night’s Dream” into _ 
operas, and reduced the “ Taming of a Shrew” into a farce. John 
Kemble also, while professing extraordinary veneration for Shake- 
speare, garbled several of the plays, and acted in many very corrupt 
versions. He, too, retained Cibber’s “ Richard” and Tate’s “ Lear,” 
with, in addition, the “ Tempest” of Davenant and Dryden. The 
“ Coriolanus” in which he appeared was a blending of Shakespeare 
and Thomson. “ The name of Shakespeare,” as Hallam writes, “is the 
greatest in our literature—is the greatest in all literature.” The esteem 
in which the poet is held by his countrymen is, perhaps, best demon- 
strated by the multiplicity of editions of his works, by the endless 
processes of comment, elucidation, and laudation to which he is still 
subjected. The editions of course find purchasers and are read—by 
some, The students of Shakespeare, indeed, constitute a large class, 
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To a larger public Shakespeare is a book which “no gentleman’s library 
should be without ”—a book which everybody is supposed to have 
read and enjoyed. Ignorance on the part of an average Englishman— 
not one of the student class—concerning Ben Jonson or Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Webster, Ford, or Massinger, is deemed excusable 
enough; but it is taken for granted that people in general have some 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, and duly value and venerate him. 
There is some reason to question, however, if the public do really 
know and prize the poet in regard to whom they are conventionally 
credited with almost a superstitious devotion. At recent performances 
of Shakespeare’s plays it has been observed that even the sitters in the 
best seats, whose social position entitled them to be accounted 
properly informed and cultivated upon the subject, were profoundly 
ignorant touching the events represented on the scene. Does 
Hamlet fight Laertes? Is Ophelia going to drown herself? Does 
the Queen drink the poison? Is Hamlet killed at last? These and 
such as these were the questions whispered about in stalls and boxes. 
And so, at a performance of “ Macbeth,” a very well-dressed gentle- 
man expressed himself much perplexed at the apparition of “ blood- 
boltered Banquo” in the banquet scene. “I always thought the 
ghost was in Hamlet,” he said. He was gravely troubled. 

Playgoers have always been pleasure-seekers; there is little 
difference in this respect between the lieges of Elizabeth and the 
subjects of Victoria, although the theatrical pleasures of the past 
may be deemed of more worthy quality than are the dramatic 
entertainments of the present. The stage exists but to gratify the 
public. As Johnson wrote in his famous prologue : 

The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For we that live to please must please to live. 


The general public have flocked to the performance of Shakespeare’s 
plays when some great actor, or an actor believed by many to be 
great, has roused curiosity concerning his impersonation of the 
poet’s more famous characters ; or when, under the pretext of illus- 
trating Shakespeare, stage pageantry and spectacle have occupied 
the scene. Some few, perhaps, indifferent to the teaching of Lamb and 
Hazlitt, may have attended performances of Shakespeare, loving the 
poet for himself alone, and simply because they were performances of 
Shakespeare. But playgoers of this class do not form a very influential 
body. Occasionally “the wild vicissitudes of Taste” have come to 
the rescue—Taste being recognised as but another name for Fashion. 
The historian of the stage from 1660 to 1830 tells us of the season 
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of 1737-8: “ Few plays were acted about this time save those of 
Shakespeare,” the performances being presented expressly by desire 
and under the patronage of “several ladies of quality.” Other ladies 
of quality, it appears, formed themselves into a society to support 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Fielding’s farce, the “ Historical 
Register for 1736,” concludes with an appeal, “And you ladies, 
whether you be Shakespeare’s ladies or Beaumont and Fletcher’s ladies, 
I hope you will make allowances,” &c. But this fancy of the ladies 
of quality did not endure, was unattended by permanent result. 
Fashion was of service, however, to Garrick, when “from the polite 
ends of Westminster the most elegant company flocked to Good- 
man’s Fields, insomuch that from Temple Bar the whole way was 
covered with a string of coaches ;” when Pope was drawn from_his 
retreat at Twickenham, and Lord Orrery said, “ I am afraid the young 
man will be spoiled, for he will have no competitor.” And Fashion 
was of considerable assistance to the Kembles and the Keans. On 
the other hand, it was a frequent cause of lamentation to Macready 
that he could not obtain the countenance of Fashion for the most 
perfect performances of Shakespeare ever seen upon our stage. 
Retiring with severe loss from his second venture as a manager, he 
records in his diary : “Tennent talked to me much about bringing 
the Fashion to the theatre. I doubt the possibility.” And it was 
not to be. 

It is by no means satisfactory to reflect that what should be a 
question of fine art is in truth but a matter of fashion—that the 
rise or the fall of Shakespeare is really dependent upon the whims of 
the moment, or the vagaries of taste : 


Taste, that eternal wanderer, which flies 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes, 


or from plays to operas, and from operas to pantomimes. But the 
consolation remains—if it is to be accounted a consolation—that 
the present can compare with the past ; that things are now very much 
what they have always been ; and that any neglect of Shakespeare 
now prevailing is not simply of to-day’s date, or a new invention on 


the part of the modern public. 
DUTTON COOK. 





THE FISHES OF CANADA. 


RESH salmon at 62. per lb. is certainly worth an effort to procure, 

and as surely as the effort is made the result may be attained. 

On a previous occasion! I endeavoured to show how the magnificent 
rivers that empty themselves into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
indeed into the Bay of Fundy, are nearly lost to the Dominion of 
_Canada and to the world through the murderous fixed obstacles that 
prevent the fish from reaching their spawning-grounds. By a coinci- 
dence, there appears in the July number of Scribner's Magazine a 
drawing of St. John’s, New Brunswick, disclosing a range of these 
terrible nets left high and dry at low water. Let any one who feels 
an interest in the subject turn to page 440 of that magazine, and he 
will see how hopeless it is to expect fisheries to flourish, or indeed even 
to survive much longer, where such deadly machines are suffered to 
exist. The net is certainly a bad one ; and, indeed, previous remarks 
have referred to those of more moderate dimensions, from a desire 
rather to understate the case than to exaggerate—but, at the same 
time, such nets as the one alluded to do hurt, and that unhappily in 
numbers. Mr. Nettle, the late inspector of fisheries in Canada, has 
written a very interesting work on the salmon fisheries of the St. 
Lawrence, and confirms in the most emphatic manner all that has 
been said about the destruction of these splendid fish. As we enter 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the Atlantic, we pass Ance au Sablon ; 
and the names of the salmon rivers between there and the Sagounay 
are legion. Mr. Nettle enumerates 23 large ones, all larger than 
our own Wye; but this would have to be multiplied many times to 
include all the salmon rivers that could produce enough fish to make 
a London dealer’s fortune in half a season. The Esquimaux, the St. 
John, the Mingan, the Godbout, the Pentecost, the Trinity, and the 
Escoumins, are among the best. In one or two rivers the falls are 
too high to enable salmon to ascend far, but these are generally the 
best sea-trout rivers, and the fish may be taken in any quantity from 
four to seven pounds in weight. Of the lands from which these rivers 
flow, Mr. Nettle says, “but little is known that can be depended on; 

» Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1880. 
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the territory is as it were locked up, the feet of few white men have 
trod its surface, and the Indians (the Montagnards), and a few of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company emp/oyés, are the only persons who 
have traversed its soil.” Many of the baneful practices that formerly 
prevailed have been swept away ; it is pleasing to be able to say that 
“ burning the water,” as it is called, is no longer legal—that is to say, 
putting a pine-knot on the bow of a canoe, lighting it to reveal 
gravid fish on the spawning beds, and then transfixing them with a 
spear, or as often giving them a deadly wound, and seeing them no 
more. Mill-dams now, also, must have an opening for salmon to 
ascend; and it may be well to remark that all “ ladders,” as a series 
of little pools or steps are called that enable a fish to surmount a 
dam, should be as roughly constructed as possible : a squared neatly- 
built basin would always be avoided by a salmon ; he has an instinc-_ 
tive dread of such a thing. Net fishing also is illegal from the first 
day of August till the last day of April, in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, and fishery officers have been appointed at various 
places to see that the laws are properly carried out. All this is 
excellent, and in the right direction ; but all will be in vain until 
the whole system of fishing is altered, and assimilated to that of 
England. The monstrous standing nets and weirs that obstruct the 
passage of salmon to their spawning grounds must be swept away 
once and for all, and the approach of the fish to the upper waters of 
the rivers must be as free as the heavens above are to the skylark. 
Then, and then indeed, a harvest will appear. Then there will be no 
toiling all day and taking nothing. The only question will be the 
capacity of the English markets to find room for the fish on nearly 
their own terms. There is chapter and verse for every word of this, 
and even then the vast districts of the southern shore of the St. 
Lawrence are left out of the calculation, as also is the island of 
Anticosti. Those who have made a summer passage to Canada will 
remember steaming along the coast of this uninhabited land. The 
woods come down to the water’s edge, and we may occasionally see 
a black bear making slowly away, or a deer, startled by the noise of the 
screw, raise its head, and, splashing out of the salt water, disappear like 
a shadow into the forest. There are no rivers of any magnitude in this 
island, which is hardly a hundred miles in length : the largest is the 
Jupiter ; but large and small literally swarm with salmon. No standing 
nets obstruct them, and their spawning grounds are unmolested by 
the torch and the spear. A company might easily be started to 
gather in its harvests, and, unless the price feil very much indeed in 
England, a golden harvest would crown their efforts ; certainly, at 
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$d. or 9d@. 2 pound, the supply would justify the outlay even of a new 
company that had inexperience and its many handicaps to contend 
with. But till the fishery laws are amended, any company in Canada 
would be unprofitable. As for the Indians harming the fish when 
they reach the far-off spawning grounds in the almost untrodden 
wilderness, that is a chimera. There are no Indians ; or, at any rate, 
their numbers are so few, and their habits so nomadic, that, even if they 
willed it, they could do no damage. Besides this, the Indian is not 
the poacher—the poacher is the European. Often and often has an 
Iroquois or a Micmac told me that the clause in the Act that allowed 
them to kill game out of season, or gather ducks’ eggs, or fish any way 
or every way, was unfair tothem. “The Indian does not kill a sitting 
duck,” they have said, “or take fish that want to spawn. It is the 
white man does this, and says it is the Indian ;” and indeed I believe 
there is very much truth in what they said. If we follow up the St. 
Lawrence to the Sagounay, we shall pass by fishing grounds that 
were matchless before the settler undertook to destroy their pro- 
ductions. Let one instance suffice of the prodigal wealth of the 
streams ; and this instance is confirmed by Mr. Nettle on page 25 of 
his interesting little volume. A Hudson’s Bay Company schooner 
was properly fitted out with ice and salt, and made a trip to some of 
the lower fishing stations, to capture salmon. They expected to re- 
main about a month, and great was their surprise to find that in the 
first day’s fishing, and that only the product of a single afternoon’s 
tide, they had taken between 500 and 600 fish ; and before a week 
was over they had filled their barrels, consumed all their salt, and the 
schooner weighed her anchor to return to the port from whence she 
came. What has been before may as readily be again ; and there is 
no possible reason why such a capture should not once more be 
the rule. And now I must quote Mr. Nettle’s own words on another 
point ; his views seem to be studiously moderate, and, if adopted, 
would settle the question of supply finally. “Let us suppose that 
within this vast district there are but 400 breeding fish, which, escaping 
the fixed nets and spears, deposit their spawn in safety in the sands of 
the feeders of the St. Lawrence, which would average 15 or 20 fish 
for each river—a low calculation for this locality. Now, it has been 
proved that the smallest of the breeding fish deposit 10,000 ova each. 
Again, nine-tenths are given to destruction, caused by freshets, and 
by the enemies of their own kind, consequently 1,000 are saved 
from each fish, We may now presume that they are seeking the 
briny waters of the ocean—and here again destruction ensues, for, 
although the thousand to each fish leave the rivers, they do not all 
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return ; one in four is lost, or 25 per cent. of the whole : consequently 
the number and value of the salmon for this district may be thus 
calculated. The 400 fish give, after the destruction caused in the 
river, 400,000 (one thousand to each fish); loss while on their 
emigration tour 25 per cent., thus decreasing the number to 300,000. 
Persons who understand the subject will say that the estimate is a 
very low one indeed.” Low indeed it is ; it is almost a burlesque of 
an estimate, as compared with what might be done. Instead of 400 
breeding fish over this vast district, there should be almost as many 
thousands—there is room enough ; and the result should be in the 
ratio he speaks of for his 400. The concluding sentence of his 
estimate is worth recording : “and as few persons would object to 
give 2s. 6d. for a fine salmon (!), seeing the Hudson’s Bay Company 
charge 55., the value of the fish within the Ance au Sablon and the 
Sagounay appears to be, from the calculation, £37,000.” This was 
written in 1857, and there is one thing at least the writer of the book 
may lay credit to—he does not draw the long bow. A brief sketch 
is given of the Sagounay in Mr. Nettle’s book, but it is quite too 
short to beas interesting as the subject deserves. The notes taken 
during several visits are not at present available ; but, speaking from 
recollection, I should think that for sublime scenery the Sagounay 
has no superior in the world. Cape Trinity and Cape Eternity rise 
each in one mighty rock a thousand feet high, and the waters at their 
base are like Chillon’s :— 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls ; 

A thousand feet in depth below 

Its massy waters meet and flow. 


Thus much the fathom line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement. 


Though it is black to look at, when taken out in a glass the water 
is as bright as crystal, and intensely cold. And it has always been a 
puzzle to geologists to discover why a feeder of the St. Lawrence, 
which is comparatively a shallow river, should be in itself of almost 
fathomless depths. The Sagounay, which leaves the great circular 
lake St. John’s, has a course of about 175 miles, and receives thirty 
considerable tributaries, and it could easily supply as many fish, and 
many more, very many more, than the late Inspector of Fisheries 
claimed for the whole province ! 

It is satisfactory also to be able te add that artificial propagation 
has found favour in Canada. There is an establishment at New- 
castle, Ontario, for fish-hatching, and more than a million fry of 
salmon and trout, and other fish, are raised in a year. Now, salfnon 
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are by this means introduced into the rivers which fall into Lake 
Ontario, and some of them are well stocked with these fish. Here 
the pernicious standing-nets are not used, but there are difficulties 
to contend with that do not exist in the Lower Provinces. Salt 
water is 200 miles distant, and the rivers running into the fresh-water 
lake are too full of pike and bass for young salmon to have an easy 
time. If such establishments were only erected at the mouths of 
the rivers in the Sagounay district, there is no limit to the yield that 
might be gathered in. There are said to be nearly four millions of 
acres of inland water in the Sagounay district; but the estimate, 
which is from the last census, is delusive : it only takes into consider- 
ation the waters in the province of Quebec ; many of the rivers, 
however, ris¢ beyond these limits—far away in the north and the 
west, running through lands of which we know but little. We know, 
indeed, that they have great reservoirs, and these are often fed from 
the melting snows of high hills that supply the clearest and the 
coldest of water, evenin midsummer. All these should be added to 
the fish-producing power of the West, for in the streams of the un- 
trodden forest salmon can spread their ova with hardly an enemy to 
fear but the otter or the mink. Where there is but one fisherman 
there might be fifty, and where there is one salmon there should be a 
thousand. From Labrador almost to Quebec there might be an 
industrious, wealthy population, storing ice which is far colder than 
any we ever see in our hardest frosts, all through the weary months 
of winter, and in the summer all they could store would be wanted. 
The transport to English markets is all ready to their hands, and the 
only limit to the yield of the waters would be the demand at home ; 
for if all that could be easily produced were to come forward we 
should be calling “Quantum sufficit” before very long. One is 
reminded here of a legend that is repeated in England, and 
may be relegated, it is to be feared, to fishy stories in general. 
It is often said that in apprentices’ indentures in England a 
saving clause used to be inserted that apprentices were not to 
be compelled to eat salmon more than three times in a week. 
This is told of every river in England; but, unhappily for the 
truth of legend, one remembers that an apprentice’s tastes were 
hardly consulted in the days alluded to, and Mr. Buckland, who 
has made the matter a subject of some investigation, says that 
in no old indenture can any such saving clause be discovered in any 
part of England, whether on a salmon river or not. 

Mr. Nettle, as has been said, confirms all that has been urged 
about the vastness of the capabilities of the salmon trade, and that in 
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his little work written in 1857, when any one who would have predicted 
that there were half-a-dozen butchers’ shops in Chester supplied with 
beef that had been killed in America would have been regarded as a 
day-dreamer. “So simple is the process,” he says, “ and so wonderful 
are the results, that I am persuaded the artificial process will come into 
general use in a few years, especially as there is no vague uncertainty 
as to the results. They can be counted on with great precision— 
even more so than agricultural productions, requiring no such care 
as grains or esculents receive at our hands. All the fish demand to 
have restored to them is the right of way, and permission to deposit 
their stores of wealth on our shores. We have much to be thankful 
for that, in the midst of the destruction brought upon our fisheries, 
we have providentially the means afforded us of restocking our lakes 
and rivers.” In some of the deep still pools where the surface is 
under a shadow, and we can see the depth below, it is very curious 
to watch the salmon. If we cautiously approach the ledge of an 
overhanging rock, we can count the fish, and see them apparently 
enjoying life for its own sake ; nothing but the fins are in motion, 
and that slowly, to counteract the slow current. If a fly is thrown 
very lightly and delicately over a hundred fish, they may not notice it 
for ever so long, but one will perhaps gradually leave the crowd and 
deliberately float up to the surface to seize it. It requires two fisher- 
men to enjoy the scene—one to stand away from the ledge and throw, 
and the other to cautiously approach and take the notes ; for if the 
fisherman stood where he could see them, and took a cast, all the 
salmon would vanish too quickly for the eye to follow. 

What charming recollections the days on the Lower St. Lawrence 
bring back! We had on one occasion quarters in a French farm-house, 
and went out the morning after our arrival to try our luck with the fly. 
Mine was made of the dull grey hackles from a cock’s neck, that are 
called in old books “smoky hackles ;” but if we look at these against 
the light we shall find that they have a few transparencies, and this 
shows clearly from the water. It is supposed that, to the eye ofa 
salmon, these resemble a prawn, and of course that was his most deli- 
cate food during his visit to the sea-side. We walked a mile up the 
river to get to a pool, and took several casts at likely-looking eddies, 
though without success ; but the pool we arrived at was clearly a halting- 
place for salmon, and we kept away from the edge so as to throw a long 
line. My companion went some distance farther on, where a mountain 
stream met the main river, and had scooped out another small black 
pool in the Lawrentian rocks. After a few throws, I heard him call 
out that he had got a fish. I could see his silvery sides in a leap he 
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took out cf the little pool, and, as it was an awkward corner, I sent 
my man, who was an adept with a gaff, to be of assistance to him 
should it be necessary. It was quite clear that the fish meditated 
a rush for a nasty rapid, where there were two or three rocks just 
showing themselves above the broken water. Here the man had 
stationed himself, for he had seen the fish making for them, and, 
fortunately, the captive was checked for a moment before dashing 
into the foam, when the unerring gaff deposited him on the bank— 
her, I should have said, for it was a beautiful fresh-run female fish of 
13 lbs. in weight. The sides would have shamed any production 
of the mint, and the little head was hardly too large for a moderate- 
sized trout. Ten minutes did not elapse from the time of hooking 
her before she lay on the bank. I had been giving a divided attention 
between my friend and my own casts, which were rather of the care- 
less kind, when there was a rise at the fly, but the looseness of the 
throw gave the fish the benefit. In three more throws over the same 
place the salmon rose again, and was well hooked. He reeled out 
fifty yards of line, and turned ; a multiplying reel gathered in the slack 
—and here I cannot too strongly recommend these reels. Many old 
anglers say, “ Avoid a multiplier,” but the great probability is that 
they have used an inferior article. It is clear that such a reel must be 
of the most perfect construction, or else it will not bear the strain, and 
you must also remember that a little extra precision in turning the 
handle is not thrown away. ‘The slack of the line is gathered 
up so rapidly that you may always have your fish in hand. The 
salmon made a rush towards the place where I was standing, and 
at about fifteen or twenty yards’ distance began to show fight 
indeed, leaping out of the water to strike the line, and making 
several runs; but at the end of half-an-hour he showed signs of 
weariness, and came rather helplessly to the surface. Still, there was 
life in him yet, and with the shortest breathing time he would be off 
again ; but about ten minutes longer brought him within reach of 
Baptiste’s gaff. We got three or four trout on our way to the farm- 
house, which stood on high land overlooking the St. Lawrence 
estuary, here about thirty miles wide ; and all the clubs in London 
could not have pretended to give us such a breakfast as we enjoyed 
there. We had excellent black tea from Poston’s of Quebec, thick 
cream, fresh butter, new-laid eggs, and about four or five pounds 
of salmon steaks, that were but too fresh. The lattice of the French 
cottage casement pushed away a great gathering of red and white 
cabbage roses, which fell back on the sill when the window was 
opened. Far away were the hills of Rimouski, and a pearly haze 
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from the St. Lawrence foretold a hot June day. There was, as we 
came in, a slight appearance of smoke in the distance looking down 
the estuary, and this had so far increased. before we finished, our 
breakfast that we could discern the hull and funnel of the steamer 
Polynesian. The day was certainly very warm, but the water was in 
excellent condition, and we took before evening thirteen fish—weighing 
147 lbs. in all. Of course this is absurdly small sport as com- 
pared with the bags on the Godbout, where standing nets have been 
quite abolished; but there is plenty to entice an Englishman to try it, 
and with the free access of salmon to their spawning grounds, so 
often insisted on before, our take in this river might have been 
doubled. The first day was our best, and the seven subsequent ones 
brought us in 9, 8, 10. 11, 4, 12, 11, averaging about 11 Ibs. per fish, 
The days passed pleasantly enough—sunny skies and drowsy nights 
were the rule—till we found our time was up, and we had to return 
to Montreal. There is a slight circumstance that left an impression 
on my mind as we stayed for a couple of days at the splendid hotel 
at Tadousac, by the mouth of the Sagounay, on our way home. An 
enormous whale came rolling into the bay, but kept a respectful 
distance from the shore, and it seemed to be known to every one 
quite well. It was seen daily from the windows of the hotel, and 
generally made its appearance at early morning. Its gambols—if such 
gigantic turns can be called by such a name—uphove the surge and 
made it sound as if a heavy gust had struck it ; and when it spouted up 
water, Trafalgar Square would indeed have hidden its diminished head. 
Thecreature was called a “sulphur whale;” useless almost forcommerce, 
and very dangerous to attack. It was a wonderful sight to see its great 
dusky back rise slowly from the water, and, after a roll or two, disappear 
just as slowly. We judged that a length of about eighty feet was seen 
at one time, and the oldest inhabitant remembered the same fish from 

his infancy ; this gentleman was then about eighty years old, and he 
- said that his father had often described it to him just as it appeared 
now. There is no mistaking it; other whales come into Tadousac 
Bay, but this one is all alone ; the surge he makes in the water 
is more than a whole school of them can raise, and he always 
seems to keep the same hours, and to frequent the middle of 
the bay. The sulphur whales, of which he must be almost the 
monarch, are so dangerous that harpooners avoid them ; they tow 
a boat out at once into deep water, and sink it. Yet they must be 
possessed of more than common shrewdness, for the Tadousac one 
has for generations passed by reefs that would leave him dry at low 
water ; and if he had made a single mistake it would have been 
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enough, and the receding tide would have left him lying in cold 
obstruction. 

If we ascend the St. Lawrence towards Quebec, we come across 
the beautiful Murray Bay. It seems to be land-locked as we 
enter it, and has all the appearance of an English lake. On each 
side of the bay there is the somewhat unwonted spectacle of a 
country squire’s house. One lies in steep woods, and shows charm- 
ingly to the bay. It is a small, solid stone mansion ; and the other, 
belonging to the Nairne family, contains a small chapel, where the 
summer residents appear on a Sunday morning. They are modest 
abodes ; but a large acreage pertains to each of them, and they were 
built by officers that had served in Wolfe’s army and received the 
estates for their reward. Small indeed the value must have been 
then ; but succeeding generations would appear to have developed 
it to advantage. At the head of Murray Bay is Murray River, and it 
enters through Murray Village, an enchanting little spot. The over- 
hanging roofs and the broad verandahs almost remind one of a Swiss 
scene ; but a mile takes us out of the way of settlements, though it 
does not alter the beauty of the river. Formerly this river was so 
full of salmon that it was called “ La Rivitre Saumony,” and as many 
as three hundred fish have been taken at a single tide. But the per- 
nicious obstructions have gone far to ruin the fisheries ; indeed, 
at one time the salmon were extinct, but the modicum of law they 
have allowed the fish has caused this splendid region to welcome 
them back. 

Formerly the Jacques Cartier rivey, that lies between Quebec and 
Montreal, was a notable salmon river, but it was literally depopulated 
of salmon by the spear and mill-dam. A gentleman from Quebec 
purchased the right of fishing from the Segnior in 1849, and with a 
little care the fish have come back to their old haunts. He was 
encouraged in this by the experience of his brother, who resided in 
Dublin. This gentleman purchased the right of a fishery on a barren 
river, under the Encumbered Estates Act, and set about re-stocking 
it. In this he was so successful that in four years he sold his rights 
toa London company, and, after paying his expenses, he cleared 
£9,000 by the operation. To illustrate the abundance of salmon at 
one time along the Lower St. Lawrence, Mr. Panet, a barrister, tells a 
singular tale. He was on circuit at St. Thomas, and the people had 
not provided for the court, and sent for le Grand Pécheur, who soon 
appeared in the form of an old Frenchwoman. She produced two 
long sticks, with a piece of net between them, which was formed 


into a kind of scoop. The tide was low, and she sought a deep little 
y2 
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pool between two rocks left by the receding tide. “J’en ai une” 
was soon heard, and, to the astonishment of Mons. Panet and his 
friends, she actually had scooped up a fine salmon. It is uhnecessary 
to say that many of the Aaditans in Canada and the seigneurs are 
the heads of distinguished old French families ; some of them have 
parchments in their possession that would be envied in France, and 
Louis used to say, after the Restoration, that if he wanted the real old 
French noblesse, he would have to send to Canada. But it is not 
generally known that a French fishery was established on the bay of 
Chaleur as early as 1635, at the mouth of the bay, and was called 
the Royal Company of Miscon, and the head of it was the King of 
France. The remains of the fishing stations still exist, and it is said 
that some of the finest palaces in France were built out of the enor- 
mous profits of the fisheries of the early French settlers. An 
American writer says: ‘But while some of these treasures of the 
sea are now seldom or never captured, others are only occasionally 
taken, and these, which chiefly support the several fisheries, are not 
rendered one-twentieth part as profitable as they might be. The 
varieties which monopolise the present business are the herring, cod, 
mackerel, and salmon. “The modes employed in catching all these 
are behind the present progressive age, and it will be a happy day for 
this region of the world when the capital and sharpness of the Yankee 
race shall be permitted to develop themselves there.” I am not quite 
so sure that the “smartness” might not be demonstrative ; one has 
visions of dynamite and lime, and other enterprising methods for 
the capture of fish ; at any rate, let us hear the evidence of Mr. 
Barnwell, an American gentleman who makes periodical excursions 
into Canada, and is looked upon, I have been told, as a very expert 
fisherman ; he is certainly a pleasant writer, as his “Game Fish 
of the North” will testify. He says on page 52 of that book: “It is 
a burning shame, a foul blot on the American character, and a tarnish 
on their reputation for far-sighted economy, that their only idea of the 
treatment of the wild game of the woods and the waters seems to be 
total annihilation. ‘After me a desert’ is their motto, and they 
never rest till, by planting snares and liming streams, they have 
caught the last partridge and poisoned the last fish!” This is an 
indictment with a vengeance, and it must be recollected that it is 
brought by an enthusiastic American citizen. The calendar against 
Canadian fishermen is heavy enough, but it is misdemeanour to a 
bad case of felony as compared with this. It is singular that the 
salmon gives rise to disputes as acrimonious as if they concerned 
‘some political subject, or almost as if they related to some point in 
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theology. The ages of fish, their habits, and their diet have been 
fought over in America and England again and again, and that with 
great acerbity. Now, in Canada, all I ever urged was that the access 
of the fish to the rivers should be free from all fixed obstructions, 
but that was abundantly sufficient for a “ casus belli.” All questions 
of habits, diet, age, species, or sex, or anything relating to the fish 
itself, I granted to any one freely, but to no avail; I might speak 
the words of peace, but they made themselves ready for battle. 

Mr. Barnwell propounds in his book a theory that somewhat 
surprised me. He believes that the sea-trout which ascends our 
rivers in July and August is only the speckled brook-trout that has 
had a run into the sea, urged by somewhat the same considerations 
of change and colder water that influence the salmon in its migra- 
tions. Certainly their appearance is the same as far as shape goes; and 
it is worth consideration that the rays of the branchial fins differ as 
they do in the brook-trout ; sometimes there are eleven on one side 
and twelve on another, and the highest one is a half ray or small 
plate. These trout grow to a greater size than brook-trout, but the 
change of water would abundantly account for that ; and if what the 
American says—that the silvery-white sea-trout becomes olive- 
coloured and dotted with red specks like a common trout—can 
be confirmed, the question is settled. I well know how rapidly 
a change of water alters the colours of any fish. A reference to 
a fish stall in Chester, to see if further evidence could be adduced, 
has just been resorted to, and certainly the contour of the fish was 
exactly that of a trout, and it resembled one in its small dense 
scales, though it was whiter than a salmon. There seems to be one 
objection to this view, however. The Dee is now swarming with 
salmon-trout, but speckled trout are almost extinct ; there are 2 few 
in the upper waters, but they are rarely met with, and a fisherman, 
however expert, would be very lucky if he captured one even ona 
good day. Then, one finds some difficulty in supposing that a brook- 
trout could degenerate in flavour to the level of a sea-trout, which is 
a poor fish for the table at its best. I can give a curious instance 
of the transformation of a trout, on the authority of a gentleman 
whose family owns the shot-tower which is so conspicuous an object 
as we approach London by the South-Eastern Railway. A trout had 
been confined in a small pond that fed the water-power of his Welsh 
lead works, and it was taken out after about twelve years owing to 
some alterations in the mills. It weighed ten pounds and was silvery 
white, and had almost the flavour of a salmon. However, it is need- 
less to multiply instances of fish changing their surroundings, and 
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with that their very nature too. The theory of salmon-trout being 
really brook-trout whitened by a trip to the ocean is certainly one 
worth considering ; but the difficulty to my mind is the abundance of 
the former and the scarcity of the latter, whereas one would think 
these conditions would be reversed. 

At Tadousac Bay the fishing for salmon-trout is very pleasant. 
There is a large hotel supplied not only with every comfort, but 
with luxuries ; indeed, the completeness of the arrangements rather 
detracts from the pleasure of the sport. But if we follow the shores 
of the bay, which are gently shelving, we may walk along the 
ripples of the incoming tide, and cast a trout fly in clear sea-water, 
and between breakfast and lunch it is no great feat to capture twenty 
or twenty-five fish of from half a pound to three pounds in weight. 
The shelving beach gives every possible chance to land them ; and if 
a three- or four-pounder turns rusty on touching the gravel, as they 
sometimes will, and relieves himself of the fly, it is quite easy to drop 
the tackle, and reach the surge in time to cut off his retreat. Sea- 
trout are not an acquisition in a salmon river, as they make sad 
havoc among the great shoals of salmon fry that congregate in 
the rapids and shallows. It may be interesting to know that the 
foibles of the Salmonidz of America resemble those of their English 
brethren, and it passes understanding to know why they feed at certain 
times, and why they cease. One thing seems pretty certain: a 
change of sky is essential, and a change also in the atmosphere; very 
slight changes, too, are sufficient, and the days are few when in a 
good river some sport at some period may not be had. A southerly 
or south-easterly wind is good as a rule, and also a south-westerly. 
The surface of the water must be darkened—not the darkening 
of a cloudy sky, which indeed often leaves the water lucid and clear, 
but the peculiar ripple that hides the fisherman and the line. Com- 
paratively slight changes in the weather will affect the fish. I remem- 
ber being at that incomparable fishing-ground, Lake St. Simon, which 
lies on the south side of the St. Lawrence. The weather had been 
bright and warm, and the sun’s rays had penetrated the waters of the 
pool. Ina long creek leading into the lake, where there was some 
slight current, vast shoals of trout had congregated, as the water was a 
little cooler; here, however, the coldness was not enough to make them 
lively ; the still flowing brook may have been some five to seven feet 
deep, and it was well shadowed with willows and maples, but it was 
not “iced ” enough, and the fish, after a listless rise at the fly, sank 
again into the depths. The sun, however, had so warmed the waters 
of the lake as to make them intolerable to trout, and a brook of 30 or 
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40 feet wide was literally paved with them for at least a mile. An 
oar thrust among them caused a little stir, but they were too dejected 
to go far. The water was so glassy that their spots could be counted at 
6 or 7 feet below the surface ; but they did not stir when the boat 
was being pulled over them, though, asarule, a boat spoils a pool for 
the whole day, unless fish are constantly coming and going. The 
boatman took us back to the lake toa place where he said there 
were trout in the hottest day, and it was, he said, not two miles away. 
So we gave the fish one more chance to distinguish themselves. 
The place he took us to was over a cool spring where the trout 
abounded ; the water must have been 14 or 15 feet deep, but the trout 
rose again and again, and we captured in the broken end of the day 
39 fish, weighing 28 lbs. 

But we leave the Salmonidz for creatures of much less interest 
and value in the Esox or Pike family, which have been the subjects 
of much confusion among writers. It may be said generally that 
there are only two distinct species found in the Canadian lakes, 
and these are called the masqualongé and pike. The name of 
the former is perverted and turned into all sorts of forms, 
muskinonga being a common appellative ; but it is derived simply 
from masque and allongé—an elongated face. In appearance it 
closely resembles an English pike—so closely, indeed, that, though I 
never had an opportunity of comparing them together, I cannot call 
to mind any difference in appearance. They would seem to grow, 
however, to a greater size than the pike ; 20 and 25 lbs. is not at all 
an uncommon weight ; and, though they may not equal the example 
we read of in an old note in Walton, where a pike pulled into a 
pond the parish clerk of Lilleshall, who was incautiously fishing 
with too strong tackle, and would have drowned him but that 
he escaped “by wonderful agility and dexterous swimming ”—they 
certainly reach 60 Ibs. I never saw one more than 36 lbs. in weight, 
but the evidence that they have reached the size mentioned is 
tolerably clear. At an inn at Prescott, on the St. Lawrence, there is, 
or was, a head preserved, which must have belonged to a monster— 
one that certainly could have torn a boy of ten years old if it had 
seen him bathing. The same stories of pike run through all fishing 
books, from the one at Stockholm that was put into the lake by Fred- 
erick the Second, and dated on a brass ring round its neck (!) ; it 
was taken out 267 years after, and weighed 350 lbs., and its skeleton, 
15 feet in length, was preserved for a long time in Mannheim Cathe- 
dral ; and so on till the 92-Ib. pike taken at Lord Clanricarde’s seat 
on the Shannon ; though now they fight a little shy of Pliny’s pike 
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that weighed 1,000lbs. When a large masqualongé is hooked, he 
comes to a standstill, there is one heavy pull, and, if the boat is in 
motion, the line is reeled out ; after this he shows a good fight, and, 
if he is 18 or 20lbs. in weight, it would not be safe, even with the 
strong tackle that is used, to attempt to capture him under from 
twenty minutes to halfan hour. When in season, any time after 
June, they are good fish for the table, and not so full of small loose 
bones as the American pike. The approved way to cook them is to 
stuff them with bread-crumbs, suet, marjoram, thyme, and lemon- 
peel, and sew them up. They are then baked ; and when about half- 
done they are taken out and basted with about a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, though salt butter is almost as good, and they may be 
basted with advantage again before they are taken away. The sauce 
is made of milk and flour and anchovy. Walton says, roast pike on a 
spit and baste them “ with claret-wine and anchovies and butter mixed 
together ; also with what moisture falls from him into the pan ;” and 
for the sauce he suggests an addition of the juice of two or three 
oranges and a little garlic, all of which is worthy of attention. But 
his directions for dressing a pike, which is not equal in flavour to a 
masqualongé, in the “4th day,” are curious and interesting, and 
probably valuable. One can detect a little of the “Ship” or the 
“‘ Trafalgar” flavour in it. His complacency is charming at the last, 
when he says that a fish dressed in that manner is too good for any 
but “ anglers or very honest men.” The pike is certainly very like 
this fish, and it has even been thought that they were the same, 
but their habits are certainly different. “The distinction between 
the masqualongé and the pike is scarcely visible even to the eye of 
science, and to the unlearned is marked only by a slight difference 
in the shape of the head and the colouring of the sides.” The 
light tint is yellow in the pickerel (pike), and white in the 
masqualongé. As for the number of fin rays, this test cannot be 
depended upon with certainty when such men as Agassiz, Dr. 
Mitchill, and Dr. De Kay differ so widely. The pectoral fin of a 
pike, for example, according to the last-named authority, contains 
thirteen spinal rays, while Agassiz counts eighteen. But it always 
seems to me that changing their habitations could not account for 
some differences both in appearance and habits. The pike lie 
under water-lilies and among tall reeds, and are often found in great 
numbers in the same locality. They are an uglier fish, and more 
voracious and wolfish in appearance, than masqualongé, and are 
inferior in quality even to English pike; but masqualongé generally 
prefer some solitary nook, after the manner of a Thames trout, and 
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grow to enormously greater dimensions than pike. The differences 
in colour and in marking are given in various books on the subject ; 
but these differ so greatly that I never did consider such a test 
reliable. There is an interesting fish in the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence called a gar-fike, or gar-fish, and it belongs to bygone ages. 

We find traces of them in fossils, and they form an important element 
in the relics of the Devonian system ; but they are nearly extinct as 
a species : only two rivers running out of the American lakes and the 
Nile contain any specimens ; and it is not a little singular that there 
is much similarity in the conditions of these rivers. They take their 
rise from enormous reservoirs ; we have no certain knowledge which 
possesses the greater, but unless it were for these sources of supply, 
each river would be in hot summer weather little more than a half- 
stagnant brook. How far these exceptional conditions have pre- 

served the type from destruction it is impossible to say, but it would 

seem as if they had some part in the matter. The gar-fish are 

ganoids—so called from the bright surface of their shining scales ; 

these are of bone, and they are covered with hard enamel. Sleeve- 

links, or many other of the lighter articles, might be made of their 
shining hard scales, which enclose the whole body like plate armour. 

There seem to be two kinds—the long-nosed gar, which is not more 

than a yard in length ; and the alligator gar, which is a much heavier 
fish. The head of the first terminates in a kind of long beak studded 

with teeth ; and the latter has long white jaws, and is much larger and 

more repulsive in appearance. The Canadians have a great horror of 
them, and when one is about they say the fish of all kinds leave the 

bay or creek where he is lurking. But they are very rare—we may 

only see one in the course of years—and probably their extinction 

is not far distant. They would leave few to regret them, except as 

interesting examples of the monsters of a past age. They have no 

value, except to the curious ; and we are more concerned in the 

increase of the Salmonidz than in the preservation of a link that 

connects us with palzozoic ages, although it is like losing some old 

friend to see even these become extinct. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 
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THE “THUNDERER” GUN. 


UR naval ordnance is a subject which will engage the early 
and serious attention of Parliament, and a searching investi- 
gation into what is known as the Woolwich system of gun construction 
is imminent. The public anxiety created by the Zhunderer explo- 
sion was abated for a time by the reassuring report of the committee 
of inquiry ; but the bursting of Sir William Armstrong’s roo-ton gun 
on board the Italian turret ship Dwus/io has reawakened feais which 
were only partially lulled. From the first there have been two 
opinions, among men capable of judging, on the subject of our own 
disaster; some agreeing with the committee that the balance of 
evidence points to the gun having given way under a double charge, 
while others believe, with Sir William Palliser, that the fracture was 
due to causes which are always present and may at any moment 
develop similar accidents. In the case of the Dzyilio, it is clear 
that the system of construction failed ; and it will not be forgotten 
that both Woolwich and Elswick build their heavy ordnance on pre- 
cisely similar principles, while there has never been a question as to 
Sir W. Armstrong’s excellent workmanship ; on the contrary, it is 
sometimes said that we allow other nations to purchase from him 
guns which are superior in this respect to those turned out of the 
national arsenal. After what has occurred on board the two ships, the 
country will demand that the Woolwich system be put upon its trial ; 
and, in anticipation of a new “battle of the guns,” involving larger 
issues‘than were at stake when the rival systems of Sir W. Armstrong, 
Mr. Whitworth, and others were competing for adoption, it may be 
well shortly to review the story of the Ziunderer disaster, taking a 
preliminary glance at the general principles which govern the con- 
struction of modern naval ordnance. 

These are fully illustrated by the 38-ton gun, which is built up in 
the following manner :—A steel tube, 12 inches bore and 164 feet 
long, is tightly clasped externally by three coiled tubes of wrought 
iron, each of which occupies about one-third the length of the steel 
tube. One coil surrounds the muzzle, another the middle of the 
gun, while a third encircles the breech, and the latter is again clasped 
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by a second coil having the trunnions forged upon it. The “coils” 
are so named because they consist of rectangular bars of wrought 
iron wound into great spirals, which are brought to a welding heat 
and placed end-up under a powerful steam-hammer, whose blows 
weld each convolution of the spiral to its neighbour, and thus form a 
tube. The three tubes are next turned in suitable lathes, and bored 
to a diameter slightly too small to admit the steel lining, over which, 
however, they will just slide when expanded by heat, and upon 
which they shrink with great force on cooling. The second or 
outer coil is shrunk over the breech-piece, and the gun is completed 
by rifling the steel tubes with nine grooves. Under the old system, 
guns were cast either of iron, bronze, or steel, in a single piece ; and 
it is important to understand clearly why the plan of shrinking coils 
over a central tube has replaced this method. If a thin tube, which 
would rend easily under the explosion of a charge of powder, is tightly 
bound around with wire, its resistance to disruption is greatly in- 
creased. This is not the case if the wire encircles the tube without 
strain ; but when the wire is already in a condition of tension, it 
is, so to speak, on its guard, and prepared to aid the tube in resisting 
the explosive force within. 

The coils of a gun reinforce the steel lining in just the same way : 
and the second coii, embracing the breech-piece, gives additional 
support in the region of the powder chamber, where the strain is 
greatest. The proper tensions for distributing the pressure of the 
powder-gases evenly throughout the material of the gun are ascer- 
tained by calculation ; and we may regard any piece built on this 
system as a tube whose walls are in a permanent state of strain, 
decreasing from the bore outward. A solid gun, on the other hand, 
may be considered, for the sake of comparison, as a tube similarly 
composed of annuli, embracing each other without any initial ten- 
sion ; and in view of the theory of reinforcement, to which attention 
has been called, it is easily conceivable that the bore in such a gun 
might suffer local disruption before the outer rings of metal—being, 
so to speak, off their guard—could come to the assistance of the 
inner layers. 

Two kinds of projectiles are used in the 38-ton gun ; one, known 
as “common” shell, is made of ordinary cast iron, weighs 600 lbs., 
and is fired with an 85-pound charge: this shell is too soft to pene- 
trate armour plates. The other—called, after its inventor, the 
“ Palliser” shell—is also made of cast iron, which, being rapidly 
cooled or “chilled ” in the mould, becomes harder than the hardest 
steel, and is consequently used for piercing plates. This shell weighs 
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700 Ibs., and is fired with a charge of 110 lbs. Both projectiles 
are furnished with brass studs, which loosely fit the rifle grooves ; 
and we may here call attention to a fact the importance of which 
will become clear hereafter, that these studs differ slightly in common 
and Palliser shell, both in their weight and method of fixing. 

The object of first importance in constructing heavy ordnance is 
to obtain a very high velocity in the shot without unduly straining the 
gun, and this is secured by the use of coarse-grained powder. As every 
grain of powder burns from without inwards, large cubes consume 
more slowly than finer particles ; with a charge of this kind, there- 
fore, the shot begins to move, and the space within which the gases 
are confined increases, before the whole is ignited ; with a fine-grain 
charge, on the other hand, the time required for complete combustion 
is so short that the shot has not moved appreciably before all the 
powder is burnt. The velocity of a shot at the moment of leaving 
the muzzle is of course determined by the average pressure which 
has been exerted upon it throughout the length of the barrel ; and it 
is easy to understand that a quick-burning powder, producing a 
pressure very great at first but rapidly decreasing, may be inferior in 
propulsive power to one less initially intense but more continuous in 
its action. 

Hence coarse-grain or “ pebble powder” has been universally 
adopted for heavy ordnance as a means by which the destructive 
effects of high initial pressures may be avoided without loss of muzzle 
velocity. The Palliser shell of a 38-ton gun is propelled at the rate 
of 1,400 feet per second by an average pressure of 5 tons, the 
maximum strain with “ pebble” being 24 tons per square inch 
on the breech of the gun ; whereas, with fine-grain powder and the 
same velocity, the initial strains reach up to 30 tons. Itis in the 
highest degree important to ascertain accurately what are the pres- 
sures exerted in every region of a heavy gun, in order that a suitable 
provision of metal may be made for meeting the varying strains; and 
this information is obtained, firstly, by the use of “crusher gauges,” 
and, secondly, by calculations derived from the weight and velocity of 
the projectile. 

Crusher gauges are small cylinders of copper about one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter and half an inch long. Ten of these cylinders 
occupy suitable recesses drilled at intervals into the steel lining-tube, 
where they lie flush with the bore of the gun. Upon firing, the ex- 
plosion acts cn each gauge like the blow of a hammer, compressing 
it with a force which is proportional to the pressure prevailing in 
that part of the gun; the soft copper gives way, and the amount of 
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shortening which it undergoes forms a measure of pressure when the 
gauges are afterwards compared with similar cylinders whose be- 
haviour under known loads has been experimentally determined. 

The weight and velocity of a moving body being given, the 
propelling force can be calculated, so that the pressure on a shot at 
any given point in the barrel can be stated if its velocity at that 
point is known. An ingenious device, known as the “ chronoscope,” 
invented by Captain Noble, furnishes the required information, and 
enables the artillerist to ascertain with extreme accuracy the rate at 
which a projectile is travelling through any section of the gun. It 
would detain us too long to describe this apparatus at length; suffice 
it to say that the shot in its passage cuts successively ten wires 
which are inserted at as many points in the bore. Each severance 
breaks an electric circuit, the moment of rupture being instan- 
taneously recorded upon a sheet of paper moving with a high and 
known velocity. The intervals between each of these records, which 
are registered by dots on the paper, are measures of time, and 
indicate the speed of the projectile at ten different points in the 
barrel. From data thus obtained, diagrams are constructed showing 
the amount and variation of the strains to which the gun is subjected 
throughout its whole length ; and in this way it was found that the 
maximum stress on the breech of the Zhunderer gun was 24 tons 
per square inch, dropping rapidly to 5 tons at the centre, and about 
2 tons at the muzzle. Under the system of coiled construction, 
advantage is taken of the information afforded by the chronoscope 
and crusher gauges to adjust the amount of metal to the strains 
throughout. Thus, the heavy pressure on the powder chamber is 
met by clasping the breech by two encircling coils, while the lighter 
strains about the centre and muzzle are met by thinner and thinner 
coils, so that a full charge of powder could not be exploded in any 
part of the gun except the breech without causing its disruption. 

Having said so much on the principles which govern the con- 
struction of heavy ordnance at Woolwich, we must now pass on to 
consider the general arrangement of the Zhundercr’s armament and 
the means adopted for loading. 

The ship has a fore and after turret, the former containing two 
38-ton guns—one of which burst—and the latter two 35-ton guns, 
which are identical with the larger arms in every particular excepting 
length. Beifig three feet shorter than the 38-ton guns, the latter can 
be loaded by hand within the turret ; but the 38-ton guns themselves 
are too long to be withdrawn sufficiently for this purpose, and need 
therefore to be charged mechanically from without the turret. After 
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firing, the gun is retired into the turret, partly by its own recoil and 
partly by hydraulic power ; the muzzle is then depressed, and now 
looks through a hole immediately below the firing port into the space 
between decks, where it is envisaged by the hydraulic loading gear. 
This consists of a cylinder containing a hollow plunger, within which 
is a second plunger, the whole being like a telescope with three 
joints. The inner plunger carries the rammer, and the action of the 
apparatus is as follows: A charge and shell having been placed in 
the gun, the rammer advances, carrying on its head a papier-maché 
wad. Of the two plungers, the larger always starts forward first, be- 
cause of the greater area which it exposes to the water pressure ; 
when fully extended, the smaller plunger takes up the movement, 
driving charge, projectile, and wad home. 

Want of space alone compels the adoption of this telescopic 
arrangement of loading gear, which has the singular disadvantage of 
not permitting the motion of the second plunger to be seen ; so that 
a mechanical indicator is provided to tell when the charge is sent 
home ; and it is important to remember that when the explosion 
occurred this indicator was injured and out of use. While loading, 
the gun inclines downward at an angle of about 12 degrees, and the 
shell would slide out of the gun on the removal of the rammer, but 
for the papier-maché wad, which keeps it in place. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the occurrences of the 
disaster. All four guns were loaded with a charge of 100 lbs. of 
powder and a Palliser shell, those of the after turret receiving no 
wads, which are unnecessary when guns are loaded in a horizontal 
position. This broadside was fired electrically, and a misfire un- 
doubtedly occurred in one of the 35-ton guns, for the unexploded 
charge was subsequently withdrawn. The captain of the vessel, one 
of the officers, and a sailor, who were watching the firing, stated 
before the committee that ‘Aree shots in all came from the ¢wo 
turrets on this broadside. On the other hand, five sailors were con- 
fident that only ¢wo shots— one from each turret-—left the four guns. 
After the electric broadside, orders were given for each gun to be 
fired separately, and the charge was now 85 lbs. of powder and 
an empty common shell, upon firing which the left-hand gun of the 
fore turret burst. 

After a protracted investigation, the committee of inquiry record 
their belief that a misfire occurred in one of the 38-tdn as well as in 
one of the 35-ton guns during the first, or electrical, broadside ; that 
a second charge was then placed over the first, and that the simul- 

‘taneous explosion of the two charges destroyed the gun, With 
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regard to the misfire, there is, as we have seen, a conflict of direct 
evidence ; and the above conclusions rest wholly on indications 
afforded by the fragments, together with the now proved inability of 
the gun to withstand the explosion of a double charge. Fracture 
took place only in the two forward coils of the gun, of which thirteen 
pieces were recovered, the muzzle and many other pieces going 
overboard. On piecing these together, it was found that their rear 
and forward edges are scored exactly as they would have been by the 
passage of the hinder shot over them, after the disruption of the tube 
had been effected by the explosion of the forward charge. This 
explosion would occur about midway in the barrel, at a point where, 
as we have seen, the pressure is usually only five tons per square 
inch, and where no provision of metal has been made to withstand 
such pressures as occur in the powder chamber. The scoring of 
these fragments in a particular manner is the sole foundation on 
which the conclusions of the committee rest ; but three prime dif- 
ficulties had to be disposed of before the explanation was admissible. 
In the first place, the sound of firing might have told those within 
the turret whether a misfire had or had not taken place. Secondly, 
the position of the rammer should have indicated that a charge 
remained in the gun when the second was put in. Thirdly, a misfire 
should have been indicated by the absence of any recoil. 

In reply it is said: Firstly, that electric firing, from its instan- 
taneousness, makes it impossible to say whether any particular gun 
in a broadside has missed fire. Secondly, that all visible movement of 
the telescopic rammer had ceased before the second charge was 
rammed home, while the indicator, being out of order, afforded no 
information. ‘Thirdly, the movement of recoil is so masked by that 
produced by hydraulic power, which is applied the moment explosion 
is heard, that it is most unlikely its absence would be noticed. 

In this way the committee have removed, to their own satisfaction, 
objections, the admission of any one of which is fatal to their theory; 
and we must now notice a small but important piece of positive 
evidence which they claim in its favour. After the accident, a stud 
was picked up in the turret; it was much battered, and it is almost 
certain that it could have come from nowhere else than from a shell 
which was within the gun-when it burst. We have before remarked 
that the studs of “Common” and “ Palliser” shell differ in their 
weight and method of fixing, and the stud in question appears to 
have belonged to a Palliser projectile. Sir W. Palliser disputes this 
on the ground that his studs are marked by the rifling in a different 
manner from that upon which the committee rely; but, if the latter are 
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right, there is some slight positive ground for believing in the double 
charge. Among the many causes which have been suggested, the 
commonest is that which attributes the bursting to air-spaces between 
the cartridge and projectile. Some time ago it might have been ne- 
cessary to discuss this question at length ; but it has been completely 
exploded by the later experiments of the committee, and was never 
really worth consideration. Finally, Sir W. Palliser thinks that the 
gun was burst by the jamming of the shot upon the papier-maché wad. 
He believes that the hydraulic rammer, acting with a force of many 
tons, may have cupped the wad in such a way around the pointed 
end of the shell that this, on issuing, jammed in the barrel, rupturing 
the steel tube only in the first instance, but giving vent through this 
fracture to the powder-gases, which then broke up the jointed external 
structure of coils. Selecting an old cast-iron Crimean gun, and lining 
it with a tube of soft iron instead of steel, Sir William has recently 
shown that it is impossible to burst a piece of this kind by double 
loading. Indeed, he has nearly filled the barrel with charges without 
damage to the gun. 

As is well known, the War Office, in order to test the various 
explanations offered in'so many quarters, ordered a second series 
of experiments on the sister gun. These, unfortunately, were not 
directed to test each of the suggestions thought worthy of consider- 
ation in an exhaustive manner. Many rounds were fired unnecessarily 
with air-spaces between the cartridge and projectile, and two with a 
wad canted in the bore about five feet from the shell. In both these 
rounds the wad was blown out of the gun before the shot reached it, 
but the experiment tells us nothing about what would happen if by 
any chance a shot could be effectively jammed. Experiments should 
have been made with steel tubes already cracked, since this material 
is so notoriously uncertain ; and the results of fracture in this part are 

‘Supposed to be momentous by artillerists of Sir William Palliser’s 
experience. Again: no attempt was made to cause the studded 
projectile to override the rifling, but the committee appear to have 
hurried forward to prove the correctness of their first report. With 
this view, the gun was doubly charged and furnished with crusher 
gauges, whose business it was to report the pressures under which 
the gun gave way. Unfortunately, the committee had previously 
pressed these gauges with 36 tons to the square inch, and they re- 
corded nothing when the second 38-ton gun was finally burst. Al- 
though it was immediately proclaimed that the verdict of the com- 
mittee was correct and the Woolwich system triumphantly vindicated, 
it must not be forgotten that the sister guns have burst in very 
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different ways. In the case of the Zhunderer, only the two forward 
coils were fractured, the breech-piece remaining intact; but the 
second gun was split from end to end, and the character of the 
fragments differs widely in the two cases. On the whole, the second 
series of experiments must be pronounced unsatisfactory and incon- 
clusive, leaving us in uncertainty as to the real causes of the Zhunderer 
explosion—an uncertainty which rises to anxiety in view of the Italian 
disaster. It cannot be too often repeated that the Elswick and 
Woolwich systems are practically identical, or that Sir W. Armstrong’s 
gun has given way under an ordinary charge of exceptionally mild 
powder. Had British pebble powder been in use on board the 
Duilio, it is probable that not a man would have remained alive or 
unwounded within the turret of the Italian ironclad after the explo- 


sion. 
DANIEL PIDGEON. 
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LITERARY SUCCESS A .HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


HOSE who in these days “ tamper with the Muses” must find 
a fruitful source of vexation in the perusal of the letters and 
memoirs of certain literary persons who flourished-a century ago. If 
there were then no instances of a prize poem leading to an ambas- 
sadorship, as in the case of Prior, or of good places being given away 
in return for a fairly creditable copy of verses, there were abundant 
examples of a splendid social position and ample pecuniary rewards 
being gained by writers whose abilities we should now consider of 
the most common-place order. But let any disappointed genius who 
feels himself or herself inadequately rewarded by the admiration of 
perhaps a small clique in this much-divided literary world of London, 
be thankful to avoid stumbling on the “ Life and Letters of Mrs. 
Hannah More.” Almost exactly a hundred years ago she, “impelled 
by the consciousness of superior powers,” came to London. She did 
not enter it as a perfect stranger, for, to quote Mr. Roberts, her 
biographer, “Society, in its most engaging form, was extending its 
arms to receive her.” 

At this time Mrs. Hannah More was a comely woman of eight- 
and-twenty, and she had written the ‘‘ Search after Happiness,” a Pas- 
toral Drama of the feeblest description, and some translations from 
Metastasio and Horace, and, on the strength of these achievements 
and some good introductions, she carried the town. Her favourite 
amusement as a child had been to turn a chair into a coach, seat 
herself in it, and invite her sisters to drive with her to London, to see 
publishers and bishops ; and now her childish sport became a reality, 
and she not only was able to hold her own with publishers when the 
time for bargaining came, but took sweet counsel with every bishop on 
the bench, and during the whole course of her life gave them large 
help in holding up the pillars of Church and State. Another ambi- 
tion of her childhood had been to have a whole quire of writing- 
paper given to her at once. This wish had been granted, and on half 
the quire she had written letters to depraved characters (imaginary 
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ones), pointing out the evil of their ways ; and on the other half, answers 
from the same, owning the convincing force of her arguments, and 
proclaiming their sincere repentance and intention of amendment. 
This juvenile amusement was also the foreshadowing of her chief 
employment in after years. 

At first, it must be owned, Miss More was just a little dazzled by 
the great world and the great people she met, and no wonder, for 
both were at her feet. Night after night she went to parties “com- 
posed entirely” (to use her own words, though it is unkind of her to 
make such a marked distinction) “ of wits and bishops, with scarcely 
an expletive person amongst them.” Garrick was one of her first 
friends, and, in spite of his calling, the friendship between them lasted 
as long as he lived. She met Dr. Johnson at a party given by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Her host had forewarned her that it was just possible 
the Doctor might be in one of his moods of sadness and silence. 
She was therefore—and now we use the words of her biographer— 
“ surprised at his coming to meet her as she entered the room, with 
good humour in his countenance, and a macaw of Sir Joshua’s on his 
hand; and still more at his accosting her with a verse from a Morning 
Hymn, which she had written at the desire of Sir J. Stonehouse. In 
the same pleasant humour he continued the whole of the evening.” 

This is rather a different account of the meeting from that given 
by Mrs. Thrale : “When she (H. More) was introduced to Dr. 
Johnson not long ago, she began singing his praises in the warmest 
manner, and talking of the pleasure and the instruction she had 
received from his writings, with the highest encomiums. For some 
time he heard her with that quietness which a long use of praise had 
given him. Then she redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr. Seward calls 
it, peppered still more highly, till at length the Doctor turned suddenly 
to her, with a stern and angry countenance, and said, ‘ Madam, before 
you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you should consider whether 
or not your flattery is worth having.’” If during this first interview 
Dr. Johnson did administer such a sledge-hammer rebuke, he certainly 
took a liking to Miss More afterwards, for we hear of his calling her 
child, and little fool, and love, and dearest, and with him these 
epithets were synonyms. 

This conquest of Dr. Johnson was by no means the end of 
Hannah More’s social successes. She soon became acquainted with 
“all the great and greatly endowed.” She was introduced to “ her 
sex’s glory, Mrs. Montagu,” and describes her in a letter to her sister 
as “not only the finest genius, but the finest lady I ever saw. She 
lives in the highest style of magnificence, Her apartments and tablg 
; Z2 
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are in the most splendid taste,” &c. We, in these more fastidious 
modern times, have some doubts as to the genius, and, when we read 
her letters, many as to the fine taste of the lady; but in Hannah More’s 
days the approval of Mrs. Montagu was a kind of Hall-mark which 
was absolutely necessary to any one who wished to make a figure in 
the world of letters. She could crush an aspirant by a word. She 
herself describes the manner in which she addressed a lady who was 
trying to shine in conversation in her presence. “ Mr. B——’s wife 
put out all her strength to be witty, and in short showed such a 
brilliant genius that I turned about and asked who it was that was so 
willing to be ingenious.” The great lady was, however, very civil to 
Miss More ; and, besides this triumph, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, 
Mrs. Trimmer, and Mrs. Vesey hailed her as a kindred spirit, while 
Mrs. Boscawen crowned her with laurels, and “that pleonasm of 
nakedness,” as De Quincey called Mrs. Barbauld, “ wrote her letters 
full of elegance and good nature.” The sublime and beautiful Burke 
honoured her with a morning call. Baretti of the Italian Dictionary 
followed Johnson of the English, Lord Howe, Lord Rodney, 
Oriental Jones, Mythology Bryant, Dr. Solander, Boswell (then called 
Corsican Boswell), Warton, Walpole, Windham, Sheridan, the Thrales, 
Burneys, and the learned and ingenious Mr. Cambridge (who must 
have had something beyond the common in him, for he had a natural 
antipathy to an ode)—all made much of her; the King got her to 
copy her MS. poems for him, the Queen sent her flattering mes- 
sages, Prime Ministers made her welcome in their houses, the Lord 
Chancellor said civil things to her, and as for bishops, peers, and 
peeresses, if we seek to give alist of those who were on terms of friend- 
ship-with her or to chronicle their compliments, we find their name is 
legion. She knew Lord Erskine, whose speeches could not always 
be reported because the printer’s stock of /’s ran out, and in her turn 
found him “fond of talking of himself.” She was even acquainted 
with De Lolme : and when we have said that, we have mentioned a 
name which has awed us from very childhood ! 

All this great society was perhaps a little thrown away upon Miss , 
More, for in one of her letters she says, “‘ For my own part, the more 
I see of ‘the honoured, famed, and great,’ the more I see of the 
littleness, the unsatisfactoriness of all created good.” In another 
place she says she has remarked that “wits, when they get into a 
cluster, are just as dull as other people.” Perhaps the occasion on 
which she made this remark was that on which “the spirit of the 
evening was kept up on the strength of a little lemonade till past 
eleven, without either scandal or politics.” 
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However, whether she despised it or not, her success in the 
literary world of London was a fact, and when she went into the 
country she received equal homage. She herself describes a visit 
into Norfolk, and how the first Sunday she was there she was, 
“when the service was over, politely accosted by every well-dressed 
person in the congregation,” all desiring to see her at their houses. 
From thence she went to stay in a country house full of visitors, and 
a friendship commenced between herself and every one of the guests, 
which lasted during their respective lives ! 

All her letters at this time seem to be full of a chastened world- 
liness, or rather of a desire to cultivate two opposing worlds at once. 
She had shown it even in childhood when she wished to go to 
London to see publishers and bishops. She showed it afterwards 
in the worldly wisdom with which she criticised her own title of 
“Sacred Dramas.” ‘The word sacred in the title is a damper to 
the dramas. It is tying a millstone about the neck of sensibility, 
which will drown them both together.” She showed it by going to 
Sunday parties, and abusing the people who gave them as soon as 
she returned home, and asking Elijah (ze. herself) what he had been 
doing there? In fact, the way in which the little woman sipped the 
sweets of pleasure at this time, and quarrelled with their taste, is very 
droll. “ Pleasure,” says she, “is by much the most laborious trade 
I know, especially for those who have not a vocation to it. I worked 
with great assiduity at this hard calling on Monday. The moment I 
had breakfasted, I went to Apsley House, where I stayed till near 
two. I then made insignificant visits till four, when I went to Mrs. 
Boscawen’s to dinner, where I stayed till eight, and from thence 
went to spend the evening at Mrs. Vesey’s, where there was a small 
assemblage of about thirty people, and all clever.” In another place 
she naively says, “ Mrs. Boscawen came to see me the other day with 
the duchess in her gilt chariot with four footmen. It is not possible 
for anything to be more agreeable to my taste than my present manner 
of living.” 

Whilst at home in Bristol after one of these triumphant visits to 
London, she one day said laughingly to her sister, ‘‘ I have been so 
fed with praise that I really think I will venture to try what is my 
real value, by writing a slight poem and offering it to Cadell myself.” 
In a fortnight after the idea was started she had completed “ Sir 
Eldred of the Bower,” to which she added the short poem of the 
“ Bleeding Rock.” Cadell at once (publishers always do) offered her 
a price which far exceeded her idea of its worth, very handsomely 
adding, that if she could hereafter discover what Goldsmith obtained 
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for the “ Deserted Village,” he would make up what he had given her 
to the same sum, be it what it might. Dr. Johnson sat from nine till 
twelve at night reading and criticising “Sir Eldred ;” he even added 
a stanza of his own to it: and when we say that the Aoem does not 
suffer from the introduction of this, we have said enough to give an 
idea of its style and merit. 

In 1777, she wrote “ Percy ;” Garrick composed and spoke the 
prologue and epilogue. Ina letter to her sister she tells how “ several 
very great ones made interest to hear him read the play before it was 
acted, but he peremptorily refused.” Miss More was present at the 
first night’s performance, and had the delight of witnessing a brilliant 
success. ‘“ One tear,” she writes to her sister, “ is worth a thousand 
hands, and I had the satisfaction of seeing even men shed them in 
abundance.” (Tears, not hands, we hope ; but the gifted author 
leaves the point unsettled.) When the play was over, the critics met 
as usual at the Bedford to “ fix its character,” and that being satis- 
factory, and more than satisfactoty, Miss More received praise and 
admiration on all sides. Dr. Percy (the bishop) was sent at once by 
the Duke of Northumberland and Earl Percy to thank her for the 
honour which she had done their family. Four thousand copies of 
the play sold in a fortnight. All the great people went to the theatre 
night after night, and some of them accepted no invitation without 
making a proviso that they should be at liberty to break the engage- 
ment if a desire to go to see “ Percy” again came into their heads. 
M. de Calonne, Prime Minister of France, translated it into French, 
some one else into German, and for months its popularity was un- 
bounded. How cheaply this success was gained, any one who has the 
courage to read “ Percy” may see for himself. To give an idea of 
the story: Elwina, daughter of Earl Raby, is betrothed to Earl Percy. 
He goes to the Crusades (these Crusades, by-the-bye occur, in de- 
spite of chronology, after the battle of Chevy Chase). During Earl 
Percy’s absence, Earl Raby insists on Elwina’s marrying a new 
suitor, Earl Douglas—to use the fair Elwina’s own words— 


He dragged me trembling, dying to the altar, 
I sighed, I struggled, fainted, and—complied. 


Earl Douglas, after a while, finds Elwina’s heart is not his, is 
jealous, and asks her if “ no interior sense of guilt confounds her?” 
And so the play pursues its feeble course to the dreary end. We 
know “ Percy” to be a tragedy because three people come to a 
violent death in the last act, and because miseries are “ pulled 
down” on guilty heads. Had it not been a tragedy, it would 
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have been sufficient to draw them down. It is written in the 
prosiest of prose; and yet it was an undoubted success. Mrs. Sid- 
dons as Elwina drew tears from Fox, and Mrs. More drew six 
hundred pounds from Cadell the publisher. She wrote another play 
called the “ Fatal Falsehood.” It was not quite so successful. 
Garrick, too, was dead, and thus Mrs. More had lost the one link 
which reconciled her to a profession of which her judgment dis- 
approved, and she gave up all play-writing or play-going. Very 
nearly all play-reading also ; though in a preface to her own tragedies, 
written in after years, she “‘ ventures to hazard an opinion that, in 
company with a judicious friend or parent, many scenes of Shake- 
speare may be read, not only without danger, but with improvement.” 
But she had no very hearty appreciation of the peerless genius, no 
comprehension how entirely he stood alone; for she speaks of 
“ Shakespeare and other writers of the same description.” 

Her own ‘“ poems,” as she calls them, are of the most common- 
place order. ‘“ Any one of moderate capacity,” to quote Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum on some one else’s work, “ could write reams of such stuff, if 
he did but abandon his mind to it.” Let not the reader think for a 
moment that Dr. Johnson said this of Hannah More’s poems. After 
reading the “Bas Bleu” in MS. (admire the large and glorious 
patience of an age in which authors could read each other’s produc- 
tions in MS.!), he told her that he wanted to see her to “ praise it as 
much as envy could praise,” and that there was “ no name in litera- 
ture that might not be glad to own it.” Johnson, however, wrote 
“ Lives of the Poets” in which place was found for Smith and Sprat, 
and none for Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Ford, or 
Marlowe. He knew how to appreciate virtuous sentiments and big 
dictionary words in a poem; but he had no ear for its music. Not 
for music of any kind, for, as Macaulay humorously says, “he just 
knew the bell of St. Clement’s from the organ ;” and in this deficiency 
Miss More seems to have shared, for thus she wrote to one of her 
sisters— 

‘* Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me hence, 
To wholesome solitude the nurse of —— 
‘sense,’ I was going to add in the words of Pope, till I recollected 
that fence had a more appropriate meaning, and was just as good a 
rhyme. This apostrophe broke from me on coming from the opera 
—the first that ever I did, the last, I trust, I ever shail goto. For 
what purpose has the Lord of the Universe made His creature man 
with a comprehensive mind? Why make him a little lower than the 
angels? Why give him the faculty of thinking, the powers of wit 
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and memory, and, to crown all, an immortal and never-dying spirit ? 
Why all this wondrous waste, this prodigality of bounty, if the mere 
animal senses of sight and hearing (by which he is not distinguished 
from the brutes that perish) would have answered the end as well? 
and yet I find the same people are seen at the opera every night—an 
amusement written in a language the greater part of them do not 
understand, and performed by such a set of beings.” ‘“‘ Going to the 
opera, like getting drunk, is a sin that carries its own punishment 
with it, and that a very heavy one.” 

A bit of “high falutin” like this, even though it occurs in a 
private letter, shows that Mrs. H. More deserved all credit for earnest- 
ness, but not a very exalted place in literature. 

Her Essays, which were highly thought of in her own day, aim at 
being logical expositions of the evils of the various vices and follies of 
which they treat ; but they wander away from the point woefully, and 
she is very fond of using logical terms of which she does not appre- 
hend the meaning. Yet the Bishop of London (Porteous), after read- 
ing a little book of hers which she had published anonymously, wrote 
to her, “ Aut Moros, aut Angelus, it is in vain to think of concealing 
yourself ; your style and manner are so confessedly superior to every 
other moral writer of the present age, that you will be immediately 
detected by every one that pretends to any taste in judging of com- 
position.” We do not wish to question Miss More’s claims to be 
considered as a woman who spent a very long life in doing her 
very best to do good to her fellow-creatures, but we do question 
the morality, not to speak of the taste, of such a passage as the 
following : ‘‘Oh! if women in general knew what was their true 
interests, if they could guess with what a charm even the appearance 
of modesty invests its possessor, they would dress decorously from 
mere self-love, if not from principle. The designing would assume 
modesty as an artifice, the coquette would adopt it as an allurement, 
the pure as her appropriate attraction, and the voluptuous as the 
most infallible art of seduction.” 

When Sydney Smith read this passage he said that, “ if there were 
any truth in it, nudity would become a virtue, and no decent woman 
for the future would be seen in garments.” It is to be read in Mrs. 
H. More’s “ Ccelebs in Search of a Wife ”—a book which is in many 
parts very brightly written, and which shows considerable powers of 
observation, but errs in drawing an absolutely fixed line of demarca- 
tion between the good and the bad of this world, which line neither 
the one nor the other ever overstep by so much as the breadth of a 
hair. The good are all good, the bad entirely bad. “Ccelebs in 
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Search of a Wife” is a semi-religious novel, and was immensely 
popularinits day. It will still repay reading. The first edition sold 
in a fortnight. Twelve editions came out during the first year. 
In all, 21,000 copies were sold in England, and 30,000 in America. 
It was translated into every Continental language—even into Ice- 
landic. This success of “Ccelebs” was by no means a piece of 
exceptional good fortune. Miss More’s books usually did sell by 
twenty and thirty thousands, and were translated into Persian, 
Mahratta, Icelandic, and even Cingalese, by way of unexpected 
languages. Sometimes a large edition of a book of hers was entirely 
sold in four hours. Naturally, after hearing of such facts, we wish to 
learn if the author did not reap some substantial benefit from so much 
popularity, and are glad to learn from her biographer that she made 
a fortune of £30,000; and that, though the wish of her heart from 
youth had been to have a house of her own in which a clock could 
not stand upright, she was able, from her own earnings, to build one 
of much more commodious dimensions, in which she and her sisters 
ended their days. 

Her books. brought her honours of all kinds, as well as money. 
The Queen consulted her about the education of the Princess 
Charlotte ; the Duchess of Gloucester gave her a public breakfast ; 
the Academy of Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres in Rouen elected 
her a member. If she scribbled a pencil translation of an Italian 
piece at a concert, it was snatched from her hands and put into the 
principal magazine of the day; and her letters, though composed only 
“for the fireside and the bosom,” were eagerly copied by those who 
saw them. Then, to crown her triumphs, no doctor would ever take 
a fee from her ; and actually, when the course of the mails between 
Bristol and Exeter was being altered for some good reason, Sir 
Francis Freeling was especially charged by the Royal family to 
ascertain if the alteration would be inconvenient to Mrs. More, in 
which case the project was to be abandoned. 

Hannah More’s success being an undoubted fact, it remains to 
consider in what kind of a world it was won. London was at her 
feet ; but the London of those days was something very like a small 
country-town now, and the circle of wits was limited. Mrs. More 
often went to parties from which it was remarked that not one 
woman in London distinguished for taste or literature was absent. 
It was as easy then to count the heads in which was to be found 
a little wit and learning, as for Ali Baba in his tree to number the 
robbers down below; for Society was composed of one small, select, 
though by no means refined circle, the members of which were all 
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well known to each other. A moderately good play, poem, or novel 
then met with a recognition more complete than would now be 
accorded to a work even of genius. Society is, in fact, now split up 
into circles innumerable, some of which touch and meet, but others 
remain apart to all eternity; and it would be quite possible fora 
work which moved the members of one circle to its very outermost 
and innermost rings, to remain for ever unknown and unheard of by 
all the members of the other. Besides, when considering Hannah 
More’s popularity, it is hardly possible to make sufficient allowance 
for the mighty and all-conquering power of commonplace. In all 
ages it has stirred thousands to enthusiasm! Really good and great 
books always make their mark sooner or later, but not with such 
steady certainty as a good bit of commonplace work which surprises 
you by no unexpected ideas, but jogs on comfortably on a level with 
your own intelligence, without disturbing you by requiring any 
thought. Who are the poets of the present day who can stand the 
test of being asked to produce their literary balance-sheets? Has 
any one made as much money as Tupper? Have Carlyle’s Essays 
been half so popular as those of A. K. H. B.? Added to this, there 
are innumerable people who think it a duty to pass their Sundays in 
a “dim religious light” of dulness. They must not read anything but 
good books, by which they understand the Bible, sermons, essays on 
moral culture, and feeble volumes of religious verse. It must, there- 
fore, be readily seen that a writer who supplies these persons with a 
change of reading which they like, is sure of both fame and fortune. 
In Hannah More’s days there were hardly any of these books to be 
had (the taste of the age was not elevated enough to find pleasure in 
the grand old sermons of Jeremy Taylor and the men of his time), 
and it must be owned, besides, that every one, high and low, did want 
a great deal of teaching, and very rudimentary teaching too, as is 
proved by Sir Joshua’s complaint that nearly all the visitors who 
came to his studio to see his Infant Samuel had to ask him who 
Samuel was, And—to give an idea of the depth of ignorance existing 
among the lower classes—when Hannah More, with noble disregard 
of personal comfort, wert miles and miles on Sundays, to teach the 
semi-savages in the villages near Cheddar, the parents resisted her 
endeavours to secure the children’s attendance at school, because 
they were sure that she wished to steal them away to sell them as 
slaves. 

She persevered, however, and in time did an immense amount of 
good in benighted regions which had not known the care of a clergy- 
man for nearly a century. This was only one amongst many of her 
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patient and unselfish efforts to help others, and we are glad to 
chronicle it, and especially anxious, besides, to declare that we feel 
a sincere reverence for Hannah More, and believe her to have been 
a very earnest good woman, though we cannot but wonder at the 
success which she obtained as a writer during the earlier part of her 
life, when, if ever, she was judged as a writer merely. One person 
seems to have shared our opinion even in those days; for when poor 
Mrs. More set her dress on fire, and was only saved by the courage of 
a friend, the announcement of this fact and that the dress she wore 
at the time was made of a stuff called /asting, which did not burn 
readily, provoked the following epigram from “some heartless pre- 
tender to wit” :— 

Vulcan to scorch thy gown in vain essays ; 

Apollo strives in vain to fire thy lays ; 


Hannah ! the cause is visible enough : 
Stuff is thy raiment, and thy writings stuff. 


This was met by the following happy rejoinder from a partisan of 
the lady’s :— 


Clothed all in filth, lo! Epigram appears, 
His face distorted by a thousand sneers ; 
Why, this attack is visible enough— 

The scribbler envies Hannah’s /asting stuff: 


MARGARET HUNT. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FASTING. 


There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.—Shakespeare. 


HE whole world knows that of late an enthusiast in New York 
named Dr. Tanner has been winning a certain kind of immor- 
tality by trying to live an unprecedented time without solid food. 
The tree of knowledge is flourishing so widely in these days that 
works of grand order, which a half-century ago woald have won true 
immortality in the eyes of the admiring world, are now passed over 
as nine-day wonders, their authors soon forgotten and concealed in 
the blaze of their own priinary conceptions. Fora modern man, there- 
fore, to acquire what he feels to be fame, he must needs do some- 
thing that shall appear out of the order of nature ; then, from very 
eccentricity, he will gain what he desires, if he be lucky enough to 
attract attention, and if, as he goes on, he gathers more and more a 
crowd of minds to consider and to speculate on his effort. 

I do not mean to suggest by these observations that Dr. Tanner, 
the latest of the designers out of the field of nature, had such a design 
before him as is above stated. His intentions may have been un- 
ambitious to a fault, for anything I know to the contrary ; they may 
have been due to a mere enthusiasm to prove an assumed impossi- 
bility a possibility. I only feel that, be his motive what it might, he 
was working out of Nature, in defiance to her, and that he stands up 
only before us as a phenomenon who has for a long but not for an 
unprecedented time defied the mistress of human fate. 

Supposing that all has been quite square in the experiment on 
himself which Dr. Tanner has carried out, it does not seem fair to 
declare, as so many have declared, that there is no lesson to be ex- 
tracted from his experiment. Let us call it a foelish experiment if 
we will, but even then we need not fail to extract whatever is in it 
that may be useful. 

The first question, therefore, that comes befoxe as for a solution 
in respect to this late feat of starvation, is the question of its good 
faith. Did the man live for forty days without solids, taking as food 
nothing more than water? 
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It is not to be disputed that those who question the mode in 
which the experiment was carried out have some grounds for their 
discontent. It must be conceded that in observation there was much 
want of detailed precision. The best physiologists in America seem 
to have kept apart from the experiment, either because they were not 
asked to observe, or because they did not care to take part in it. One 
great physician and physiologist whom we in England should have 
trusted implicitly,—Dr. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia,—was in this 
country at the time the fast was in progress, and none of those whom 
we would have relied on as we should on him have left, as far as I 
know, any line or report which throws light on the facts, giving to 
them real scientific value. Further, it must not be forgotten that in 
the course of the proceedings there was at one time an actual doubt 
raised in reference to the introduction of food; and, although Dr. 
Hammond’s note removes this doubt in so far as the expression of 
one good opinion is concerned, there are, I understand, many who 
still continue in the belief that the doubt is not dispelled. 

For my part, if the evidence of the possibility of the long fast of 
forty days rested only on this one announcement of the results of 
experience or experiment, I might be inclined to join with the 
doubters. But there is evidence already in hand which leads me 
rather to the other side. I mean to say, that there is evidence 
which indicates already that forty days of fasting is within the range 
of human possibility when water is taken as drink, and thereupon I do 
not see a necessity to assume that Dr. Tanner has not in this wise 
fasted for forty days. 

The papers have contained lately many examples of long fasting, 
many of which are full of interest, and some of which are strongly 
confirmatory of the possible validity of Dr. Tanner’s successful 
attempt. I have, however, seen none that run quite parallel; though 
I know of two instances which do run parallel up to the period of 
forty days, and which then differ only in one respect, viz. that the 
perpetrators of the experiment, not content with forty days, continued 
longer to withstand natural law, and fell victims to their own temerity 
and the unswerving justice of Nature. 


A FIFTY-THREE Days’ Fast. 


The first of these examples is given by Dr. M‘Naughton in the 
June number of the “ Transactions of the Albany Institute” for the 
year 1830. The faster in this case lived for fifty-three days, and his 
history, tersely told by the narrator who observed it, runs as follows. 
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The individual who subjected himself to the fast was a youth named 
Reuben Kelsey. Until three years before he commenced his fatal 
fast he was considered a young man of great promise, remarkable for 
the correctness of his conduct and for his diligence in the prosecution 
of his studies. After having received the ordinary advantages at the 
Academy at Fairfield, he entered on the study of medicine, and read in 
the office of Dr. Johnson. In the year 1825 he attended the lectures 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District. 

Although, among so many, it is not always possible to know what 
proficiency each makes, yet, from all that could be gathered, he must 
have at least equalled his companions in the progress he made in his 
studies. His health seemed good, and there was nothing very 
peculiar in the operations of his mind. But in the course of the 
summer, after the close of the session of the college, his health began 
to decline, and his mind seemed to have undergone a change. His 
spirits, which were never very buoyant, became more sedate, and his 
thoughts seemed habitually to dwell on the subject of religion. He 
quitted Dr. Johnson’s office and went home. From that time until 
his death he never left his father’s house, even for a day. For the 
three years immediately preceding his death he almost constantly 
kept his room, apparently engaged in meditation. His only com- 
panion was his Bible. He read nothing else, and his whole thoughts 
seemed fixed upon another world. He shunned society, even that 
of the pious ; but he seemed happy and full of hope. To his family 
he was kind and attached, and, with the exception of the deep cast 
of his devotional feelings, the equilibrium of his intellect did not 
seem, to his friends at least, to be materially disturbed. 

Considering the little exercise he took, his general health during 
the period was as good as could have been expected. He came to 
the table at every meal when called, and seemed not deficient in 
appetite. The only sickness of any consequence he experienced 
during his seclusion was an attack of cholera morbus in the summer 
of 1828, from which he soon recovered, and seemed to enjoy his 
wonted health until the latter end of May 1829. At this time his 
friends began to notice that his. appetite was failing. It continued to 
decline more and more until about the beginning of July, when it 
seemed entirely to have disappeared. For some weeks he had eaten 
very little, but on the 2nd of July he declined eating altogether, 
assigning as a reason that when it was the will of the Almighty that 
he should eat he would be furnished with an appetite. For the first 
six weeks he went regularly to the well in the morning, and washed 
his head and face, and took a bowlful of water with him into the 
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house. With this he used occasionally to wash his mouth ; he also 
used it for drink. His parents think that the quantity of water he 
took in twenty-four hours did not exceed, if it equalled, a pint. When 
he had fasted about a week his parents became alarmed, and sent for 
medical aid. 

Compulsory means to make him take food were found unavailing. 
On one occasion he went three days without taking even water ; but 
this was probably more than he could persist in, as on the fourth 
morning he was observed to go to the well and to drink copiously 
and greedily. 

On the eleventh day of his fast, he replied to the expostulations of 
his friends that he had not felt so well nor so strong in two years as at 
that moment, and consequently denied the necessity of taking food. 
For the first six weeks he walked out every day, and sometimes spent 
a great part of the day in the woods. His walk was steady and firm, 
and his friends even remarked that his step had an unusual elasticity. 
He shaved himself until about a week before his death, and was able 
to sit up in bed to the last day. 

His mental faculties did not seem to become impaired as his 
general strength declined, but, on the contrary, his mind was calm 
and collected to the end. His voice, as might have been expected, 
towards the last became feeble and low, but continued, nevertheless, 
distinct. ‘Towards the close of his life he did not go into the fields, 
nor during the last week even to the well, but still he was able to sit 
up and go about his room. During the first three weeks of his 
abstinence he fell away very fast, but afterwards he did not seem to 
waste so sensibly. His colour was blue, and, towards the last, 
blackish. His skin was cold, and he complained of chilliness. His 
general appearance was so ghastly that children were frightened at 
the sight of him. Of this he seemed himself to be aware, for it was 
not uncommon to observe him covering his face when strangers were 
passing by. He died on the fifty-third day. At the time of his death 
Mr. Kelsey was twenty-seven years of age. 

Dr. M‘Naughton very reasonably supposed that the system in this 
case, as in the cases of hybernating animals, lived on its own re- 
sources. When the body is emaciated, the fatty part is taken up by the 
absorbents and conveyed into the blood,—the chief condition for 
which state of things to be carried on without causing delirium, 
raging fever, and death, is a supply of water to dissolve and dilute the 
saline and alkaline fluids. No other drink would answer the same 
intention in cases of abstinence from all solid food ; strong drinks 
would consume the vital powers, inflame the digestive canal, and 
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prevent absorption taking place. The nutritives, so-called, as porter, 
beer, and the like, would oppress the brain, and cause fever and 
stupefaction and dropsy. 

The facts above related are in close accord with the following, 
which came under my own personal observation in the early part of 
my professional life. 


A Fast or Firty-Five Days. 


A gentleman, about thirty-three years old, had often been subject to 
fits of depression and melancholy. He wasa man of good social posi- 
tion, had somewhat distinguished himself in his scholastic life, and 
was always considered as extremely good-natured and thoughtful, 
though from his earliest age obstinate and self-willed. He was one 
of those of whom it is said that if “he took anything into his head 
nothing would turn him.” He was not subjected at any time to much 
restraint ; and, as he was comfortably provided for by a business which 
called for but little personal attention, he really had as small occasion 
for anxiety as most men I have known. He read a great deal, cared 
nothing for out-door or athletic amusements, and was somewhat care- 
less about the course of events, though he could usually be interested 
in political controversy, and up to his death was wont to speak on the 
state of political parties. He was not the only man of his turn of 
mind who, in my experience, whilst brooding over his own in- 
firmities, has been inclined to political discussion; but he perhaps 
showed this tendency more than any other I have known. He was 
always nervous about himself, as I was told, and yet, at the same time, 
was ready-minded and even courageous in the face of sudden danger. 
In religion he was not enthusiastic, and his melancholy was untouched 
by any saddening religious sentiment ; but he brooded over imaginary 
evils, which he almost invariably referred to the stomach, and he 
sought advice from men of all kinds who professed to practise medi- 
cine, having just as much faith in a pretentious quack or in the veriest 
old woman as in the most regular professor, so long as his whim 
for liking them lasted. In a word, he became, as his friends said of 
him, a confirmed hypochondriac. They pitied him, but considered 
him beyond hope of any amendment. 

In stature this gentleman was tall, I should say near upon six feet. 
In figure he was, naturally, very slight, and he was at all times a small 
eater. To the best of my recollection, he took no wine nor other 
alcoholic drink ; if he took any, it was the smallest quantity ; so that, 
though he would be under no pledge, nor in any way connected with 
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the total-abstinence movement,—which at the time was little con- 
sidered,—he was practically a total abstainer. 

For many years, I believe, the condition of this gentleman 
continued the same. He was induced to try the effects of change of 
air and scene ; but this he declared wearied him too much, and finally 
he settled down a confirmed invalid of the malade imaginaire type, 
pure and simple. In seeking one day for advice from a professor of 
a schismatic school of physic, he gathered what he supposed to be an 
entirely new light as to the cause of his malady. The professor, very 
learned and imposing, detailed to the sufferer the ideas then prevailing 
as to the cause of primary digestion, and the experiments which Dr. 
Beaumont had conducted on that most interesting of physiological 
instructors, Alexis St. Martin. This history of the accidental shot 
which has made St. Martin such a figure in history, even to the pre- 
sent time (for I believe he still lives), the account of the opening 
into the stomach, of the notes that had been made from visual 
inspection of the process of digestion, the description of the gastric 
juice that was extracted, and the further explanation as to the solvent 
action of the gastric juice on food, became a perfect fascination for 
the anxious invalid; and when the learned expositor improved the 
occasion by telling his patient that all this demonstrative argument 
was but a prelude to the grand inference he drew as to the patient’s 
present condition, the inference being no more nor no less than that 
the unfortunate patient could not possibly digest food because he 
produced no gastric juice, the enlightenment was complete, positive, 
and unanswerable. 

From that day, by a kind of logical determination which it was 
most difficult, and I may say at once impossible, to combat so as to 
carry conviction to the mind of the sufferer, he maintained that, as he 
had no gastric juice, it was utterly useless for him to take food of 
any kind, except water which required no digestion. The idea im- 
planted in his mind held its place, and was never uprooted. Un- 
fortunately, it was confirmed by the effects of a first attempt at 
reduction of food. ‘The stomach, no doubt very feeble and irritable, 
was relieved by a reduction of food, and therewith the depression of 
mind was signally relieved—an occurrence by no means unusual, and 
perhaps a natural consequence. 

Soon after the first attempt to reduce food to a minimum, there 
succeeded another stage, in which the desire for food appeared to 
pass away altogether. Then, when food was taken, by a great effort 
and with much repugnance, it caused pain, disturbance, and a greater 
depression than usual of mental power, with a more determined 
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dislike to repeat the process, and a firmer and deeper conviction in the 
hypothesis that he failed to produce any of the natural digestive fluid. 

In time there seemed to be an entire failure of desire for food ; a 
loss of sense of taste ; a loathing at the odour of food ; an irritable 
objection to have the subject of feeding even spoken about ; and, 
finally, a resolute determination not to take any more food at all unless 
appetite or desire for some particular kind or quality of food revisited 
him. From that moment the rigid fasting commenced. Of water he 
would partake readily, but not largely, for he said that in quantity it 
was heavy and cold, and caused painful distension. He would take 
it to allay thirst, and nothing more. For ten days, under this régime, 
he went about the house and walked occasionally in the garden, 
refusing medical advice. After this he took to his bed, and declined 
to rise except to have the bed made. He now wished for medical 
attention, but was as resolute with his medical advisers against 
taking food as he was with the members of his family. 

‘The course of events in this example differs from that which was 
followed by Dr. Tanner and Reuben Kelsey in this matter of rest. 
The man who is now being referred to remained in bed until the 
hour of his death. His room also was kept quiet and warm, and he 
was permitted to sleep as often and as comfortably as could be 
wished. The other two,—Tanner and Kelsey,—walked about, and 
Tanner seems to have been often irritated and disturbed. The 
difference was all in favour of the bed-ridden experimentalist, and 
the fact was marked in the results, for he lived two days longer than 
Kelsey : he died on the fifty-fifth day, having abstained from all 
solid food and partaken of no other drink than water for seven weeks 
and four days. Once in this time an effort was made to feed him, 
perforce, with milk; but he resisted so determinately, and subjected 
himself to such danger by his resistance, that the attempt was not 
made a second time. 

Precisely as in the instances of Dr. Tanner and Mr. Kelsey, the 
great reduction of bodily weight occurred, in the gentleman whose 
history I am now detailing, during the earlier stage of the process of 
fasting. He sank into the extremest state of emaciation during 
the first three to four weeks of his trial, after which he did not seem 
to me to undergo further change, although T saw him almost daily. 
He slept a great deal, and at times he tried to read ; but the effort 
at reading soon became wearisome and painful, and was never more 
than a mere listless occupation. He was not at any time irritable, 
except-when pressed to take food, and he was fond of hearing the 
current topics of the day ; but he soon wearied also at being con- 
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versed with, and would drop off into a semi-somnolent state while 
conversing. I never heard him complain of any pain or discomfort ; 
he did not seem to express or feel desire to live, and he certainly 
never expressed any desire to die. 

As the last days of his life drew near, he became much feebler 
rather suddenly, and his mind, I thought, was inclined to wander for 
brief intervals. But he quickly recovered himself, and on the day 
before his death he was unusually clear in his mind. He was pain- 
fully shrunken in feature ; his voice was low, and almost bleating ; 
his colour was leaden dark ; his lips were blue and cold ; his limbs 
were cold ; and his breath was cold and offensive, having the odour 
of newly-opened clayey soil. On the morning of his death he, for 
the first time from the commencement of his fast, expressed that he 
would eat, and that which he wished for was fruit or raw vegetable, 
with cream. An attempt was made immediately to pacify his desire 
under the hope that, if he once recommenced to take food of one 
kind, he might be tempted to take more promising support ; but it 
was of no avail, and in fact nothing was swallowed. Soon after this 
he sank into unconsciousness, and so succumbed. 

I have given in the above the barest outline of facts of this long 
endurance of life during deprivation. It is sufficient, without further 
detail, for showing that the supposed impossible fast performed by 
Dr. Tanner is quite within the range of possibility, all supposition of 
imposture being entirely set aside. If on the fortieth day of his fast 
this gentleman had taken food, as Tanner did, I do not think there 
is a doubt but that he would have recovered. 

In these two examples we see how much may be endured under 
circumstances favourable to existence of life under deprivation from 
food. They are examples which, up to the fortieth day, run on all- 
fours with that of Dr. Tanner. Let me give one more instance of 
still greater human endurance from a letter by Dr. J. C. Cutter, 
resident in Japan, communicated in the present year, July 15, to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Fast oF Twenty-six Days UNDER EXTREME COLD. 

The Ainos, the Indians of Japan, are stout, thick-set, very hairy, 
and with very marked muscular development. ‘They take very little 
sleep. Their digestive and assimilative powers are most excellent. 
They require only half as much rice per day as the Japanese coolie 
(about three-fourths of a quart instead of a quart), and, without 
making it up with fish or meat, the Ainos will do more, and endure 
more hardship. Upon such a diet they will carry two-thirds of their 
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weight on their backs ; will cover eighteen to twenty miles per day 
through swamps and over hills ; will continue such exertions for a 
series of days, and yet keep their condition, under the influence of 
an atmosphere surcharged with moisture on a July day. 

The Japanese boatman, on a diet of boiled rice and weak tea, 
with a kind of pickled radish, not unlike dock-root, for a relish, will 
row or pole for hours without intermission ; upon a similar diet, with 
an occasional bit of dried fish, he will whirl you along in his two- 
wheel “ Pullman ” at the rate of four to seven miles per hour. These 
men have been known to draw an adult Japanese gentleman fifty to 
sixty miles in one day, the same man going the entire distance. “I 
am credibly informed,” says Dr. Cutter, “that a Tokio man drew one 
man ninety miles in twenty-four consecutive hours.” 

On March 22, 1880, one of these, named Soma, aged fifteen years, 
accompanied by two young men, sixteen and eighteen years re- 
spectively (a child in Japan is called one year old when born), left 
Tenischari to walk to Sappow, a distance of twelve miles. Just 
before starting, about twelve at noon, the travellers partook of a 
lunch of rice, pickled radish, and tea. Each took with him two hand- 
fuls of boiled rice. One had, in addition, enough ginger, pickled in 
plum vinegar and salt, to serve for a relish for two meals. They had 
no alcohol or tobacco. Each had a small half-blanket in addition to 
the dress of their class—a cotton towel over their ears, an under-gar- 
ment like a tunic reaching to the knees and opening in front, with 
large sleeves of simple cotton, into which the hands can be drawn, a 
cotton-wadded kimono, and a rough Aino coat made from the inner 
bark of a tree; cotton leggings, cotton shoe-socks, and straw 
sandals. 

Owing to falling snow they lost the path. After wandering about 
until objects were scarcely visible, they sat down on the snow in the 
high swamp grass and ate all the rice they had with them, as well as 
most of the pickled ginger. They soon sank to sleep. That night, 
according to the records at the weather station of Sappow, the wind 
was direct from the icebound Gulf of Tartary, minimum temperature 
24° Fahr. In the morning they had no sensation in their feet or 
legs ; they were unable to move from their resting-place. On the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th they disposed of all their food. On the night 
of the 28th the eldest ceased to speak. On the next day the middle 
one spoke his last audible words. From this time Soma lay in the 
same place, eating snow while it lasted, sipping water out of the 
adjacent pool, gesticulating and shouting to keep his companions, 
the carnivorous crows, from their prey, having one desire—“ to get 
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home.” These occupations filled his conscious hours. On account 
of the constant pain in his legs he did not sleep well. 

On the morning of April 19, attracted by the swarms of crows 
circling about and perched on the neighbouring trees, searchers found 
the two dead men, and Soma speechless, pulseless, scarcely able to 
comprehend the saving party, staring at them with a vacant expression. 
They crushed some cold rice, added a little water, which they placed 
in his mouth, and a little of it reached his stomach. He was 
wrapped in blankets, and on a rude blanket-litter reached the 
hospital at 5 p.M., April 19, twenty-eight days from the time he left 
Tenischari, and twenty-five days since the last pickled ginger was eaten. 

When he reached the hospital he could not speak, opened his 
mouth with great difficulty, and could not project his tongue, which 
had a white coating. Movements of the chest and abdomen could 
scarcely be detected ; a low respiratory murmur could be heard ; 
there was no pulse at the wrists ; the impulse of the heart was very 
feeble ; the valve-sounds were indistinct ; there was profound torpor 
of the brain and intellectual faculties; the body was excessively 
emaciated; fat and flesh had vanished ; the abdomen was retracted; the 
eyes were sunken deep in the sockets ; and there was no reflex action 
of the arms or limbs when they were irritated. The lower part of the 
back was black, the feet were also black, and both legs were dead as 
far as the middle third. 

Under the influence of warmth, stimulants, and mild food the 
pulse returned to the wrists next day. Upon the third day he was 
able to answer a few questions, but slowly and with a very low and 
indistinct voice. He steadily progressed, intellectually and bodily, 
his appetite fairly and gradually improving, and his wan and vacant 
look slowly vanishing. His mind became quite buoyant. 

During the twenty-eight days of exposure the lowest daily “ mini- 
mum ” temperature was 18° Fahr. ; the average minimum was 33°6° 
Fahr. The lowest daily “mean” was 26°67° Fahr.; the highest 
mean 47°6° Fahr.; and the average mean 37° Fahr. On six of the 
days it snowed ; upon five of them it rained ; but few of them were 
cloudless, genial days. 

The young man Soma is of medium stature and weight, of fair 
physique, and is inured to daily labour and exposure in his northern 
land. He belongs to the “ soldier class.” 

We see in this example a more rémarkable experiment than that 
by Tanner, and even more remarkable than the starvation case of 
the stonemason at Cusano, who is reported recently to have volun- 
tarily starved himself to death in thirty days, rather than pass four 
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years in the prison to which he had been condemned for penal 
servitude. 


These evidences are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove that Dr. 
Tanner need not have practised any kind of deception in the perform- 
ance of his exploit ; and, while there is just cause for regret that much 
scientific fact has been allowed to be lost, we may fairly accept what 
has been proved, and extract from it the lesson it conveys. I agree 
with the learned and accomplished editors of the Zoudsville Medical 
News, Drs. Cowling and Yandell, that, now that Tanner has gone 
through the ordeal, it is very easy to find any number of people who 
have gone for a similar or a much longer period without food ; but that 
there “is not a doctor in the country who, before he heard of this 
case, believed the man could have gone through the third of the 
time without showing thrice the distress that Dr. Tanner has ex- 
hibited.” I agree further with them in their view that, “say what we 
will, the experiment of Tanner is an interesting one ; and, sneer at its 
results as we may, the experiment at least has as much scientific 
value as the majority of physiological experiments possess.” There 
are several modes in which the lessons of the Tanner experiment 
may be applied. 

I. 

The experiment may prove useful in a legal and medico- 
legal point of view. In many instances of disease or death from 
voluntary or enforced deprivation of food, the question has been 
raised as to how long a person may exist without food. Up to 
the present time I feel quite sure that no correct answer, even by 
an expert, has been rendered. It certainly has not before been 
understood that so much depends, as we now know does depend, 
on the question whether or not water formed a part of the susten- 
ance of the starving person. It has been pretty generally admitted 
hat the possession of water as drink added to length of life during 
starvation, but it was not conceived that it added to the extent 
t does in such extremity. ‘The common impression amongst well- 
nformed men has been, that the life of man cannot be maintained 
for longer than eight days without food and drink, and that, without 
food and with drink, the extension could not be much beyond ten 
or twelve days. The example of the Welsh miners, who were 
ocked up in the mine for ten days, and who were deprived of all 
sustenance except that which came to them from the water of the 
spring at the bottom of the cave, has been considered to give the 
extreme limits of human endurance under starvation ; and, when 
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those unfortunate men were rescued, not a little wonder was ex- 
pressed that any of them recovered from the depression to which 
they had been subjected. That some of them should have walked, 
directly after their deliverance, was felt to be almost beyond belief ; 
while the care that was taken to feed them in the most scientific 
manner after they were brought to the surface indicates indisputably 
the rigid views that were held by the most skilled advisers at the 
time of the Welsh catastrophe. ‘To have fed the Welsh miners, after 
their ten days of subsistence on water only, as Tanner was fed after 
his forty days, would have been considered little better than homicide. 
The technical opinion that will have to be given in our coroners’ 
courts, courts of justice, and other public places, and the opinion 
that will have to be written in our technical and standard works 
of medical jurisprudence, must, indeed, from this time be con- 
siderably modified in many particulars. One illustration of such 
change is typical of more. It has been accepted that, after a 
certain degree of starvation,—a stage comparatively short, after what 
is now known,—any act requiring much physical exertion is impossible. 
A once famous medical jurist, whose lectures were always sound and 
practical, Dr. Cummin, relates that a girl eighteen years of age was 
confined in the depth of winter in a closed room for twenty-eight days. 
She had with her a gallon of water, some pieces of bread amounting 
to about a quartern loaf, and a mince pie.~ She is said to have sub- 
sisted on this small quantity of food for the twenty-eight days without 
fire, and to have ultimately escaped from her prison by breaking 
down a window-shutter that had been nailed up, getting out of a 
window on to a roof below, and finally walking several miles, from 
Enfield Wash to Aldermanbury. In commenting on this feat, one 
of our most eminent authorities, Dr. Guy, expresses his disbelief ; 
and he is confirmed in this opinion by two other excellent authorities, 
Drs. Woodman and Tidy, who consider that while it is possible life 
might be prolonged, “ in all the recorded cases the muscles have be- 
come so weak before half the time mentioned, that the sufferers could 
not even help themselves to water, much less walk this distance.” 
The experiment of Tanner throws this opinion aside altogether as 
an opinion bearing on starving persons generally. It may still apply 
to certain persons who might succumb sooner than other persons, 
and it might possibly apply more distinctly to persons who have 
been subjected to starvation by force rather than to those who permit 
themselves voluntarily to undergo the infliction ; but, for all that, we 
must henceforth be exceedingly cautious in accepting that a healthy 
individual having a quartern loaf of bread, a mince pie, and a gallon 
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of water, cannot, on emergency, perform a very considerable degree 
of muscular labour after an incarceration of no longer a period than 
half the time named in Dr. Cummin’s illustration—fourteen days, 
Dr. Tanner, on the fare named, would have considered starvation a 
luxury. 

In this same direction of learning from Tanner’s case there is 
another hypothesis that may require some correction. It is assumed 
as an almost indisputable fact that those persons who go into starv- 
ation while they are in a state of obesity, are more certain to live for 
longer periods than they who are of a spare habit of body. Tanner 
appears to correct this statement, and to prove that, if it be a general 
rule, it is a rule having very clear and unmistakable exceptions. 

At the same time, the experiment confirms a truth which the 
experience of the learned has already detected—namely, that there is 
a wide range of capacity for starvation, if I may so express myself, 
amongst the various specimens of human kind. It seems clear that, 
where the disposition to starve goes with the starving, the powers of 
endurance are immensely prolonged. Nor is the explanation of this 
phenomenon peculiar. When the disposition for the starvation is 
present, when the will goes with the experiment, and when faith, what- 
ever, it may be fanned by, keeps hope and courage alive, the chances 
of continuance of life must be greatly increased. There is then no 
wasting worry and fever of desire ; there is then none of that corrod- 
ing fear and dread of death, which so materially—I use the term in 
its strict meaning—help onwards towards dissolution. 

Thus we would expect that men or women who voluntarily 
submit to starvation, and that men and women who in days of 
enforced starvation have most courage to endure, will endure the 
longest and will recover, if the chances of recovery be offered, with 
the greatest facility. 

II. 

Another lesson which may be learned from the experiment carried 
out by Dr. Tanner relates to the sustaining power of water as a 
food. During the first days of his fast Tanner is reported to have 
taken but a small quantity of water, and his loss in weight and in 
physical power was rapid. When he commenced to fast he weighed 
one hundred and fifty-seven pounds and a half. In the first fifteen 
days he had lost twenty-four pounds, and on the sixteenth day he 
had lost twenty-five pounds and a half. On this last-named day he 
began to drink more freely of water, and on the sixteenth day he 
was found, on being weighed, to have gained a pound and a half 
since the weighing on the previous day. It was also observed that 
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his hands and feet were a little swollen, as occurs in the form of 
dropsy known as cedema. On inquiry into the cause of this, Drs. 
Miller and Gunn found that during the day Tanner had swallowed 
forty-four ounces of water. He had lost in the time eleven ounces 
that could be directly measured, which left thirty-three ounces to 
be accounted for. Twenty-four ounces were accounted for by increase 
of weight, and the remaining nine were reasonably set down as lost 
by perspiration and respiration. The quantity of water taken on 
this day was considered to be excessive for him, and the same 
quantity in the same time was not repeated, but sufficient was 
supplied throughout to maintain life. 

The lesson here taught is that the life was sustained by the water, 
and that, in instances where a long period of existence is maintained 
on mere aqueous fluids, it is the water that sustains. In short, in a 
sense, water becomes a food. The knowledge of this truth is 
corrective of some of the most grievous and mischievous: errors. 
Persons undergoing severe privation and fatigue, persons suffering 
from disease, persons suffering from repugnant dislike to animal and 
vegetable foods, have for long seasons been supplied with drinks of 
wine or of spirits and water. Forgetting the water altogether, or 
treating it as a thing of no consideration, they have declared—and 
others, even medical men, have declared for them—that they were 
sustained on alcohol, and therefore the alcohol was a food. It was vain 
to indicate that in such cases the alcohol was largely diluted with 
water. It was vain to urge that the Welsh miners were able to live 
ten days on water alone, for that time was not sufficiently long in the 
way of proof. It wanted such proofs as these we have now got to 
demonstrate the actual nature of the sustaining agent, and to exclude 
the agent which, obtaining all the credit, did, in point of fact, more 
evil than good. 

In the same way we have explained to us why some men, after 
shipwreck, have subsisted for long periods by laving their bodies with 
water, and have been refreshed beyond all expectation by a fresh- 
water bath from rain, and by a copious drink from the same pure 
liquid supply. 

IIL. 

A lesson is to be learned from these experiments on the practice 
of treating the starved in times of great famine, and on the treatment 
of districts where famines most commonly prevail. Mr. Cornish, 
in his admirable Report on the late famine in India, takes the 
utmost care to explain that the danger of the deficient food supply 
was comparatively small when there was any sufficient quantity of 
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moisture. So long as fruits and herbs and plants of a succulent and 
wholesome kind could be obtained, so long there was strictly no 
famine. But when the juices of fruits and other succulent vegetable 
supplies of water were cut off, then indeed the people were famine- 
stricken with a vengeance. Mr. Cornish also refers to another fact— 
briefly it is true, yet still with sufficient effect to show his meaning— 
that when the famine-stricken had passed a certain period of time 
without food or drink, when they had to a large extent lost the 
desire for food and drink, they frequently died even when the relief 
came and food was carefully supplied to them. He relates, if I 
remember his narrative correctly, that in one instance he took the 
sufferer to his own home, and there, with the most scrupulous care, 
tried to restore life and health, but without avail ; so that he is led to 
explain that there is a period in a famine when all the foods that 
may come in are practically useless to the persons who are a-hungered 
and a-thirst, and yet do not at first sight appear likely to die. This 
is the secondary effect of famine on the body ; but, be it observed, it 
only occurs when, in addition to deprivation of solid food, there is 
also deprivation of fluid. Let the fluid be supplied in even small 
quantity, and, though the emaciation may be extreme, the famine of 
death may be averted, and the subjection of the stomach to new and 
proper aliment may lead to perfect restoration of life. 

The experience gained from the restoration of Tanner after his 
fast was over and food was again ministered to him, is in entire 
accord with this line of independent experience gained in the crisis 
of famine. The system of the man, reduced as it was, was still in 
order to go on again when the conditions natural to continued life 
were supplied. The experience that was gained in the case of the 
Welsh miners certified to the same fact. In some of the lower forms 
of life the fact is once more illustrated in the effect of water on their 
dry and shrivelled forms, which, lying as it were dried up and actually 
dead, recover life after they are exposed to water and have drunken 
in the life-sustaining fluid to a sufficient saturation. I once found a 
snake in my garden at Mortlake which, during a dry season, had 
become so completely shrivelled and firm that it seemed quite 
dead ; the scales were falling off, and the body emitted the most 
peculiar and offensive odour. Laid in wet grass, this animal 
gradually recovered its power to move, and in a few weeks had re- 
attained its full life. In famine, therefore, it is a first point of 
practice to supply water to the affected ; but in a fair but moderate 
degree, for the water itself may be supplied more freely than is 
proper, and danger may thereby be promoted. It is pretty certain 
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that when Dr. Tanner took the large quantity of water on the six- 
teenth day of his fast he went beyond the margin of safety. When 
his hands and feet began to swell he was for the time in danger. 
The danger would consist in the effect produced in the bodily 
temperature, and in the too extreme fluidity of the blood that would 
follow rapid dilution. 

The lesson respecting famine extends from the particular to the 
general. It passes from the physician to the statesman. Cornelius 
Walford, in his truly valuable essay on the famines of the world, past 
and present, teaches that, while combined with moisture,-solar heat 
affords the most certain means of securing luxuriance ; without the 
moisture, it causes a howling wilderness. The fact is evidenced in 
India, where, under irrigation of land without luxuriant vegetation to 
defend the earth, there is, even in the presence of water, a howling 
wilderness and a district for famine, as if the earth itself lost its 
power to live and reproduce when the famine of drought came upon 
it. The lesson taught is, that to prevent districts of famine the 
same plan must be followed that was followed by the New York 
enthusiast ; the sources of natural moisture for mother Earth herself 
must be kept up, so that, though she may be deprived of car- 
boniferous and nitrogenous food, she may revivify when the normal 
conditions of life are restored. But even with the earth the supply 
of water must be gentle and moderate. Flood it, and it is destroyed. 
The life that it holds, deprived of due supplies, will live after long 
deprivation, and will be renewed in all its luxuriance if it be re-fed 
with natural prevision. 

IV. 

The experiment carried out by Dr. Tanner has another and 
more practical application as a lesson of daily life. In cases of 
accident, as in coal-mines, when living human beings are buried 
away and given up for lost, it is now plainly—I had almost said 
authoritatively—suggested to us that more prolonged search should be 
made for those that are lost than is now thought necessary. The 
miners who after ten days’ immurement were at last rescued, might 
have lived many days more,—twice ten, almost certainly,—and yet it is 
to be feared they would have been given up long before the first ten 
days had elapsed, had not sounds from them reached the ears of those 
who were in search. In discovery for those who are immured a 
search extending even to forty days would not, as we now know, be 
needlessly long. Moreover, it would be useful for those who are 
exposed to such dangers as are now under notice to be instructed in 
the truth that, if water can be obtained, and if that be trusted to 
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to the exclusion of all spirituous poisons, they may expect to live in 
a natural air for a period varying from three to six weeks, during 
which there will be no effort lost for their rescue. Such knowledge 
would give both hope and fortitude to unfortunates who might other- 
wise be led to any rashness of despair, and might open many chances 
which would not occur to them in ignorance of the light that has 
now been thrown on the subject of human endurance under privation 
from solid food. When we consider what numbers of immured 
victims must have died from starvation because no sufficiently 
prolonged search for them was maintained, and when the whole 
horror of desolation of such a form of death is conceived, we cannot 
reasonably deny that man who by his own self-sacrifice has thrown 
in a gleam of hope, even in a mere accidental way, has not altogether 
suffered in vain. 
V. 

One or two writers out of the few who have credited Tanner 
with any intention of usefulness have offered an opinion that the 
experiment he has performed may prove beneficial as a matter of 
economic science, and that a good many persons may learn a great 
deal from it. It may fairly be admitted that the experiment is of 
some value in this direction. When we know how little food is really 
required to sustain life, we may the more readily surmise how very 
much more food is taken by most persons than can ever be applied 
usefully towards that sustainment. I have no compunction in 
expressing that, while the fasting enthusiast was subjecting himself 
to considerable danger from his abstinence, many hundreds of 
thousands of persons were subjecting themselves to an equal danger 
from indulging in excesses of foods and drinks. The only difference 
on their parts would be that they were not so wise as to confine 
their self-imposed risks to a limited period of forty days. They 
keep up their experiment, and, with every vessel in their bodies 
strained to repletion and seriously overtaxed, continue to replete 
and to strain the more. If we could induce, therefore, such persons 
to contemplate their proceedings and to strike a fair comparison 
between their own foolhardiness and that of Dr. Tanner, the moral 
they would easily draw would not be without its worth on their 
understanding. Unfortunately, the comparison cannot be made 
with effect, because the feat of excess is in the swim of fashion, 
while the feat of fasting is very much out of it. The first is a vice 
which, by familiarity, begets favour and competition ; the second is 
a folly which, by its oddity, begets amusement, compassion, and 
contempt. 
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VI. 

While it is much to be regretted that the observations which 
were conducted on the fasting Doctor from day to day were not so 
accurate, or I had rather said so extended,—for I do not know that 
we have any reason to doubt the accuracy of what was observed as 
far as it went,—there is still, in a physiological point of view, a 
good deal to be learned from what was observed. That under so 
restricted a diet the temperature of the man should to the end have 
remained so steady is of itself an important bit of evidence. We have 
been led to believe that in a very few days the process of abstaining 
from a sufficient supply of food, to say nothing about abstaining from 
food altogether, was a certain means of reducing the animal temper- 
ature. It was never surmised that water alone would lead to 
conditions in which the animal warmth would for many weeks 
remain practically sustained. That the respiration should have 
remained so little affected is a second equally remarkable fact ; and 
that the muscular power should have been kept up so as to enable 
the starved man to walk, talk, scold, and compress the dynamometer 
to 82° for forty days is beyond what any physiologist living would 
have admitted as possible previously to the event that declares the 
possibility. On the veritable assumption that, in the matter of 
feeding, some deception has been carried out, and that, in a surrepti- 
tious way, food in small quantities, or some concentrated food, has been 
cleverly adminstered, these results, coupled with the unquestionable 
waste of tissue, and with the painful and frequent disturbance of the 
stomach, are quite sufficiently remarkable to demand the attention 
of the thoughtful physiological scholar. 

The most striking physical fact of all remains, that during the 
whole of the fasting period the mind of the faster was unclouded, and, 
taking it all in all, his reasoning powers good. Whoever remembers 
what depressions of mind, what lapses of memory, what stages of in- 
decision and vacuity come on when for a few hours only the body is 
deprived of food will wonder, not a little, that any human being could 
remain self-possessed and ready for argument and contention during 
a fast of nearly six weeks. Yet, from what is known of Dr. Tanner’s 
experiment, and from the example I gave from my own knowledge, the 
possession of mental was even more conspicuous than that of physical 
endurance. Suppose it be urged that, in both the cases cited, the excel- 
lent sleeping faculties of the fasters kept their minds in good balance ; 
then we do but move the difficulty one step farther back, since to sleep 
in a state of fast and to wake again refreshed is itself a strange order 
of phenomenon. In sleep there is in progress the repair of the body. 
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How shall there be repair when the food material out of which the 
repair is secured is not supplied? For a starving man to sleep and 
die we might be prepared ; for a starving man to awake in ‘the 
shadow of semi-consciousness or dementia; for a starving man to 
wake in the terror and excitement of delirium and rage ;”for any 
one of these conditions we might be prepared. But for such a man 
to wake up refreshed and, at the worst, no more than irritable and 
pettish, is not by any means a condition easy to be classed amongst 
the probable phenomena of nature. It would be sheer vanity and 
conceit to say that a fact of this order is not new to science and 
is not worthy of a place in the annals of scientific research. 


VII. 

The last and most obvious teaching from these fasting experi- 
ences consists in the old, but now more demonstrative, evidence 
of the grand part which water plays in the economy of life. The 
physiologist, who knows that about seventy-five per cent. of the human 
body is made up of water, will not wonder, so much as others will 
that water should possess the life-sustaining power which now is seen 
to belong to it. Yet he will be perplexed with the new readings, 
which are presented as to the mode by which it sustains for so long a 
period of time. He will see that under its influence a kind of peri- 
pheral digestion is established in the body itself, by which, inde- 
pendently of the stomach, the body can subsist for a long time on 
itself ; first on its stored-up or reserve structures, and afterwards on its 
own active structures. He will infer that, by the influence of the 
water imbibed, the digestive juices of the stomach are kept from 
acting on the walls of the stomach. He will discern that, by the 
steady introduction of water into the blood, the blood corpuscles are 
kept in a state of vitality and in a condition fitted for the absorption 
of oxygen from the air. He will note that the minute vesicular 
structures of the lungs and of all the glandular organs are kept also 
vitalised and physically capable of function ; and he will understand 
how, by the same agent, that water-engine the brain is sustained in 
activity, its cement fluid, and its cellular structure free. There will, 
nevertheless, be much still left to afford him food for contemplation ; 
and, even if he thinks these fasters are not the wisest of men, he will 
hardly be averse to distil from them such essence of philosophy as 
may be legitimately extracted. 


BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


VERYBODY is now interested in the progress of science, and 
wishes to know something about it ; but only those who have 
little else to do can follow it in the voluminous records where 
scientific discoveries are originally announced. Even to read the 
two or three English journals where these are epitomised is too 
much for most of us, seeing that everything available is heaped 
together therein ; and nine-tenths or more of this accumulation is so 
purely technical that it is dull, dismal, and worthless to the general 
reader. He therefore requires the help of a judicious Mentor, who 
shall select from the heap the most interesting morsels, and render 
them easily intelligible. These notes are intended to supply this 
demand. They will not be paragraphs produced merely by the aid 
of scissors and paste ; but short, simple essays carefully prepared 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine by a writer whose long experience as 
a popular-science teacher enables him to form a fair estimate of 
popular requirements, and has trained him in the art of intelligible 
exposition. 

The primary characteristic of natural truth, Ze. pure science, 
when fully understood, is simplicity, though the struggles in search 
of it by its discoverers may be extremely complex and difficult. An 
example or two will illustrate this. 

Two great mathematicians, Adams and Leverrier, struggled long 
and arduously with the difficulties of most complex calculations in 
order to determine the cause of certain deviations of the planet 
Uranus from the path it ought theoretically to have followed. They 
finally determined that these irregularities are due to the gravitation 
of another world beyond : they told the owners of suitable telescopes 
where to find it, and it was found accordingly. Thus the discovery 
of the planet Neptune demanded a vast amount of technical mathe- 
matical skill; but, when discovered,.the great fact became clearly 
open to all. 

The Astronomer Royal and his assistants have been working for 
some years past in reducing the costly and difficult observations of 
the last transit of Venus. None but highly-trained mathematicians 
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can accompany or follow them in this work ; but its result, the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun, is intelligible to any schoolboy when 
fairly established and plainly stated. 

The making of a railway is a very tedious and costly task ; but 
the travelling over it a swift and cheap one. It is the same with the 
truths of science. The exclusive pedant would drag you through 
his details of discovery and demonstration, pretending that you 
cannot be a passenger in the triumphal car of science without being 
also an engineer. 

These notes are intended to carry ordinary passengers along the 
path of scientific discovery without requiring them to excavate their 
own tunnels or drive the engine. 

A selection of subjects will be carefully made month by month, 
and only those of general interest will be treated: others that are 
specially technical, or interesting only to a small section of experts, 
will not be touched at all. 

Where preliminary explanation is necessary, it will be given in as 
few words as may be consistent with clear and readable exposition. 


A New DEVELOPMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


JANSSEN has announced a very curious, and at present 

* a mysterious, discovery in photography. He has lately 
produced some magnificent photographs of the face of the sun, 
displaying the spots, the faculz, the “ mottling” or “ rice grains,” or 
“ willow leaves,” as they have been fancifully called, and the other 
details of solar physiognomy, in a manner that affords to all and sundry 
fair opportunity of studying these stupendous irregularities. In the 
further prosecution of this admirable work, M. Janssen found that 
prolonged exposure destroys the picture, nothing appearing on 
applying the developer. Careful observation showed that this 
disappearance was gradual, as might be expected. So far there is 
no particular novelty in the observations, but by continuing the 
exposure beyond the period of disappearance an unexpected trans- 
formation is displayed. Instead of an ordinary negative picture with 
lights represented by shades, and the shades by light, a positive 
picture is now displayed on development ; the bright body of the 
sun shown white and the spots black, as to ordinary vision. With 
careful manipulation this direct positive has all the distinctness of a 
fine photographic picture. About yy, of a second was the time 
allowed for an ordinary picture of the sun, and with the gelatino- 
bromide process x, of this time is sufficient. The direct positives 
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were obtained by continuing the exposure from half a second to a 
second. 

What is the chemistry of this second action? To answer this 
question satisfactorily, further, and probably rather extensive, investi- 
gation is demanded ; a research that must include the whole philo- 
sophy of the wondrous phenomenon of photographic development. 

If among my readers there are any who have not witnessed this 
magical process, he or she should visit a communicative photographer, 
and ask for an introduction to his darkened chamber, where a glass 
plate, presenting only a surface of dirty-looking collodion film, is 
subjected to an incantation by enchanted waters, and forthwith 
appears a spectral image of-the observer or any other person or thing 
the operating wizard has chosen to call forth. Nothing narrated in 
the chronicles of witchcraft is more weird and wonderful than this. 


Arctic BALLOONING. 


HE Central Arctic Committee, after careful consideration and 

some discussion, passed unanimously the following resolu- 

tion: “That, in the opinion of this committee, the plan of using 

three connected balloons, as tested at the Alexandra Palace, does 

not warrant the committee in following out further that suggestion, 

but leads them to revert to the original idea of using single balloons 
as auxiliary to the work of the new expedition.” 

It is quite evident, from the valuable practical instruction derived 
from the rude experiment to which allusion is made in the above, that 
more experiments are required. The Government had done some- 
thing in the study of military ballooning, but not nearly enough. 
Though somewhat 4/asé in reference to the putting forth of original 
projects, I am sorely tempted to revive one of the devices of my 
youth, suggested in the course of some struggles over Alpine glaciers, 
especially that of the Bossons. It was to attach to the upper part of 
the back, by a system of shoulder straps, a small balloon capable 
of lifting one’s knapsack and from a half to three-fourths of the 
weight of the body ; and thus, relieved of so much encumbrance, to 
skip merrily over the Alps, especially up the snow slopes and 
glaciers, tripping lightly from ridge to ridge of the craggy glacier 
ice, and crossing its blue crevasses by easy flying leaps. 

Such an arrangement, carrying a fortnight’s supply of food in 
addition, might enable an exploring party to approach the Pole in 
spite of the so-called “ paleocrystic ice,” provided the gas would not 
ooze through the balloon faster than it became relieved of ballast by 
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the consumption of the provisions. A gale of wind might possibly 
be inconvenient ; while, on the other hand, a favourable breeze, rather 
stiff, would be equivalent to the “ seven-league boots” of the nursery 
hero. The rate of progress, in any case, should be very different 
from the one mile per day of Markham’s sledge parties. 


A STEAM-ENGINE WORKED BY THE SUN. 


MOUCHOT, of Algiers, has fully carried into practical 

e effect an oft-repeated philosophical dream, viz. that of 

using the sun’s rays directly as a source of mechanical power. I say 

“directly,” because, as is now pretty generally understood, the com- 

bustion of coal, wood, &c. is but an indirect application of ancient 
bottled sunbeams to modern use. 

M. Mouchot’s engine has been long at work. In November last 
his solar furnace raised above 74 gallons of cold water to the boiling 
point in 80 minutes, and at the end of another hour and a half 
raised its steam to a pressure of eight atmospheres. On De- 
cember 24 he distilled 54 gallons of wine in 85 minutes. Since the 
spring of last year he has been working a horizontal engine at the 
rate of 120 revolutions per minute, with a pressure of 3} atmospheres, 
pumping 250 gallons of water per hour, at 4-feet pressure. This was 
done from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. without sensible hindrance by passing 
clouds. He has also sublimed sulphur, distilled sulphuric acid, 
purified linseed oil, concentrated syrups, carbonised wood in closed 
vessels, fused and calcined alum, &c. 

The solar heat is concentrated by means of mirrors, and the 
boiler is enclosed in glass through which the so/ar rays pass readily 
for heating the water, while the radiations of the obscure heat from 
the boiler itself are obstructed by the glass. This difference of the 
penetrability of glass by rays of differing intensity may be easily 
proved by holding a piece of glass between the sun and one’s face, and 
then repeating the experiment before a domestic fire. The glass is 
no screen to the solar rays, but an effective one to those from the 
fire. Greenhouses and cucumber-frames are heated thus. The solar 
heat freely enters these glass traps, but cannot readily get out again. 

It should be noted that M. Mouchot’s success in Algiers by no 
means proves that his engine would work in England. We are still 
likely to remain dependent on our underground fossil sunbeams, but 
for the inhabitants of tropical countries M. Mouchot’s invention 
opens out quite a new era of physical civilisation. 
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BALLOON PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTHER application of photography and a new use for 
balloons has been opened by M. Paul Desmarets. He makes 
a hole in the bottom of the car and there places a camera ; and thus, 
by instantaneous process, obtains a map-like portrait of the country 
below, which may be printed by the autotype or some other of the 
many processes now in operation. These photographs admit of 
considerable magnifying of details, which greatly adds to their interest 
and value. M. Desmarets’s pictures were taken over Rouen, and 
arrangements are now in progress for the systematic photography of 
Paris from above. It remains to be seen whether practically useful 
maps may be thus produced, and to what extent existing maps may 
be corrected by these interesting sun-pictures. The most curious ele- 
ment of the invention is that it should be a novelty, that so obvious 
and simple an idea should not have been carried out long ago. 
Commander Cheyne must not omit the hole in the bottom of his 
balloon car, and must carry suitable photographic apparatus. He 
should take lessons in photography forthwith. The copyright of 
midnight sun-pictures of the Pole, if well worked, might pay the 
expenses of his expedition. 


GEOLOGICAL CONVULSIONS. 


E all know that land and sea have changed places, and that 

even the tops of high mountains were once under the sea. 

I have myself found fossil remains of marine shells on the summit of 

Mount Pilatus, which is more than 7,000 feet above the present sea 

level ; but these belong to a geological era long passed away, and 

their inhabitants were probably animals that dwelt in shallow waters 
near the shore. 

Mr. Gwyn Jefferys has examined some fossil shells found in Calabria 
and Sicily at heights of more than 2,000 feet above the sea level, and 
finds them of the same species as others that are now living at depths 
of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 feet below its surface, and 
dredged up.during the expeditions of the Lightning and the Por- 
cupine. If the inference that they cannot, as well as do not, live at 
less depths is correct, their existence in this position indicates an 
upheaval of eleven to twelve thousand feet within a period which, 
geologically speaking, is but recent. The probability of this great 
change is increased by the fact that the whole region between 
Vesuvius and Etna is still a literal hot-bed of volcanic activity, and 
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that even monuments of human eee thereabouts have been 
sunk below the sea and -2fterwar i oo ee it, as shown in the 
celebrated ‘igistdince oF 3 ik of Jupiter $ Seripis AP Uzzu0li, the 
Fale to columns’ of which | Beir the perforations of marine stone- 
borers up to a height of 23 feet ‘above the present sea level, marking 
this as the depth of their submergence and re-elevation, not merely 
since the temple was built, but since it became a ruin. This is shown 
by the fallen columns, which are not perforated in the same manner 
as those which stand upright. 


EvE-MEMORY. 


OOK steadily at a bright object, keep the eyes immovably on it 
for a short time, and then close them. An image of the object 
remains; it becomes, in fact, visible to the closed eyes. The vividness 
and duration of such impressions vary considerably with different 
individuals, and the power of retaining them may be cultivated. 
Besides this sort of retinal image thus impressed, there is another 
kind of visual image that may be obtained by an effort of memory. 
Certain adepts at mental arithmetic use the “mind’s eye” as a 
substitute for slate and pencil by holding in visual memory pictures 
of the figures upon which they are operating, and those of their 
results. 

In my youthful days I was acquainted with an eccentric old man 
who then lived at Kilburn Priory, where he surrounded himself with 
curious old furniture reputed to have originally belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and which, as I was told, he bequeathed to the Queen at his 
death. He was the then celebrated, but now forgotten, “ Memory 
Thompson,” who in his early days was a town traveller (for a brewery, 
if I remember rightly), and who trained himself to the performance of 
wonderful feats of eye-memory. He could close his eyes and picture 
within himself a panorama of Oxford Street and other parts of 
London, in which picture every inscription over every shop was so 
perfect and reliable that he could describe and certify to the names 
and occupations of the shopkeeping inhabitants of all the houses of 
these streets at certain dates, when Post-Office Directories were not 
as they now are. 

Although Memory Thompson is forgotten, his special faculty i is 
just now receiving some attention, and it is proposed to specially 
cultivate it in elementary schools by placing objects before. the pupils 
for a given time, then taking them away and requiring the pupil to 
draw them. That such a faculty exists and may be of great service is 
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unquestionable. Systematic efforts to educate it, if successful, will do 
good service to the rising generation ; and, even should the proposed 
training affords smaller results than its projectors anticipate, the 
experiments, if carefully made and registered, cannot fail to improve 
our knowledge of mental physiology. 

We are told that the “ second-sight” trick practised so success- 
fully by Houdin and his son was done by cultivating this faculty. I 
suspect, however, that Houdin’s confidential accounts of his training 
of himself and son in acquiring thus the art of visual memory were 
strictly professional. The second-sight trick, as I have seen it done, is 
performed quite differently, the objects described never having been 
seen at all by the person describing them, but being under the eye 
of the questioner. It depends on a very skilful framing of questions 
which convey information through a ‘series ‘of predetermined signals, 
demanding months and even years of continual - practice. to. carry. 
out. When a conjuror takes you into his confidence and explains 
the principle upon which one of his best tricks is done, you may 
take it for granted that he is practising upon you the fundamental 
principle of all his tricks, viz. that of misdirecting your attention. 
If he talks about the machinery of his automaton, allows you to 
discover that he was once apprenticed to a watchmaker, and care- 
fully winds up the machinery in the box under the figure before it 
begins to perform, you may safely conclude that there is no machinery 
there beyond what is necessary to produce the ostentatious clicking 
that accompanies the winding. 


THE UNDER CRUST OF THE EARTH. 


VERYBODY now knows that the legendary apple which 
startled Sir Isaac Newton was brought down by gravitation, 
and also that the velocity of its fall was proportionate to the mass of 
the earth ; but there are many educated people who would be puzzled 
to tell how a body may be continually falling cowards the earth for days 
and months and years, without striking or getting any nearer to it. 
This, however, is done by the moon, which would go straight on and 
leave the earth altogether but for the earth’s gravitation. Newton 
understood this, and, by measuring the continuous and earthward 
bending of the moon’s path, determined the rate of its continuous 
fall towards the earth, thereby verifying his hypotheses; and is said 
to have swooned when he found that it exactly matched his calcu- 
lations. 
This suggests another problem. Can we construct an artificial — 
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satellite that shall be continually falling towards the earth without 
touching it, and at the same time continue within our reach down 
here, as we stand upon the surface of the earth? This appears 
paradoxical, but may be done, and is done most easily. A pen- 
dulum is such a body, with the great advantage of being capable of 
measuring and recording its own velocity of fall by the aid of the 
well-known machinery of a clock. 

By such a device Airy ascertained the difference between the 
gravitating power of the earth on its surface when its whole mass was 
pulling the pendulum downwards, and that which it exerted at the 
bottom of a deep coal-pit, when the portion above the pendulum was 
pulling it upwards, and the quantity below was by so much diminished. 

Mr. Faye has lately been working with similar tools, and collecting 
the data of other pendulum workers, with some interesting results. 
He finds that while certain small mountains, such as Schiehallion, 
Arthur's Seat, &c., add the action of their masses to the gravitating 
work of the earth upon the pendulum, other vastly greater masses, 
such as the Himalayas, do not ; and that the force of gravitation is 
even less upon some elevated continents than over the sea. The 
mountains act as though undermined by great cavities. Mr. Faye 
does not, however, suppose this to be the case, but suggests a far 
more probable explanation, viz. that below the ocean the specific 
gravity or density of the crust of the earth is greater than below the 
great continents, and that this is due to difference of temperature. 

We know, as a positive fact, that in sinking mines, artesian wells, 
&c., the temperature increases as we descend, after the first hundred 
feet or thereabouts is passed; and this increase has been attributed to 
the internal heat of the earth, which can but very slowly escape 
through the ill-conducting solid crust. 

But at the bottom of the ocean the water is icy cold at depths so 
great that we should reach the boiling-point of water, or still higher 
temperatures, if we could sink so far below the land surface. Thus 
the mean density of water and rock under the deep Atlantic may 
be greater than the mean density of the continuous solid under a 
continent. 

If this is correct, there must be a continual squeezing downwards 
over great oceanic areas, and a squeezing upwards under continents, 
which squeezing will operate in the way of upheaval wherever the 
material is sufficiently plastic. This, as may be easily understood, 
opens up a wide field for geological speculation, and has an im- 
portant bearing on Mallet’s theory of volcanoes and earthquakes, and 
ef mountain formation. 
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THE IMMATERIALITY OF MATTER. 


R. CROOKES, to whom the world is indebted for that mar- 
vellous little instrument the radiometer, for the curious and 
important researches that led to its construction, and for subsequent in- 
vestigation of strange molecular mysteries, is not satisfied with having 
brilliantly displayed some of the properties of what he denominates the 
“ ultra-gaseous ” condition of matter, but has suggested a new version 
of material existence. The modern view of the constitution of matter 
is that it is made up of molecules; that heat is, as Dr. Tyndall 
expresses it, “a mode of motion,” ze. motion of these molecules, 
which, when communicated to our organs of sense, produce the 
feeling of temperature. Mr. Crookes goes farther, and maintains 
that what we call matter “is nothing more than the effects upon our 
senses of the movements of molecules.” According to the generally 
accepted mathematical view of the constitution of matter, these 
molecules are inconceivably small, and the interspaces through 
which they swing, or vibrate, or fly, or gyrate, although utterly 
invisible, are vastly larger than the molecules themselves. Mr. 
Crookes adds to this conception that “the space covered by the 
motion of the molecules has no more right to be called matter than 
the air traversed by a rifle bullet has to be called lead. From this 
point of view, then, matter is but a mode of motion; at the absolute 
zero. of temperature the intermolecular motion would stop, and, 
although something retaining the properties of inertia and weight 
would remain, matter, as we know it, would cease to exist.” 

Would Mr. Crookes still maintain this view of the nature of 
matter if a cannon-ball or a 56-lb. weight were cooled down to 
the absolute zero of temperature and dropped upon his toe, that 
particular toe bearing a sensitive corn? Would he be thereby con- 
vinced that these residual “properties of inertia and weight” are 
sufficient to constitute “matter as we know it”? I think he would. 
On my own part, I would give up the argument at once without trying 
the experiment. 

I have always been a sceptic in respect to the ultimate molecular 
or atomic constitution of matter, and have watched the researches of 
Mr. Crookes with considerable interest, believing that ere long they 
will refute the complexities of modern mathematical speculations 
concerning the dancing of molecules, and lead to more simple and 
natural conceptions. If Mr. Crookes proceeds far enough in the 
same direction as that in which he is now moving to supply us with 
a complete reductio ad absurdum of the prevailing mathematical 
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explanations of physical phenomena, which explanations are incom- 
parably more difficult of explanation than the facts they profess to 
explain, he will do immense service in promoting the general diffusion 
of sound scientific knowledge, which is now seriously threatened by 
the exclusive pedantry of a certain school of transcendental specula- 
tive mathematicians, who sneer at popular science, and would have 
us believe that the laws of nature are complex mysteries revealed 
only to a mathematical priesthood expert in quaternions and the 
differential calculus. They cannot understand the true profundity of 
Faraday’s simplicity : neither can Babbage’s calculating machine. 


UNPLEASANT RESEARCHES. 


HE paths of science are not all sprinkled with sweet perfumery. 
That selected by Dr. G. Thin is especially otherwise ; the sub- 
ject of his paper, communicated to the Royal Society by Professor 
Huxley, being a chemical and microscopical investigation of the 
malodorous exudations from the soles of damp feet. He finds that 
the interesting object of his researches is alkaline, that it is a mixture 
of blood serum with ordinary sweat, and that it has no offensive 
smell it until has been absorbed by the stocking. This being the 
case, Dr. Thin specially studied the stocking, and, by teasing a portion 
of the wet sole of a promising specimen in water, he succeeded in 
obtaining a multitude of living organisms, “ micrococci,” to which he 
has given the appropriate name of Bacterium fetidum, By carefully 
nursing these in suitable aquaria at a temperature of 94° to 98°, he 
has been able to study their structure and movements, which are 
described in the paper, and to draw their portraits, that they may be 
engraved and immortalised in the “ Transactions.” By feeding 
them luxuriously on vitreous humour, he has induced them to in- 
crease and multiply even to the third and fourth generation, and still 
farther. This is not all. He has triumphantly succeeded in repro- 
ducing the odour of the original stocking in the domesticated de- 
scendants of his original pets, though he is obliged to admit that this 
odour diminishes with successive generations. This is discouraging; 
for, had all the descendants of these interesting creatures continued 
worthy of their ancestors, a large quantity of them might have been 
collected and distilled, and the odoriferous essence isolated and 
concentrated for exhibition and demonstration at the next conversa- 
zione at Burlington House. 
Mr. Thin does not appear to have studied the action of “ Streu- 
pulver,” which is used in the German army as a remedy for offensive 
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feet. It is composed of 87 parts of silicate of magnesia and 3 parts 
of salicylic acid mixed together and applied as a dry powder. The 
active portion of this is doubtless the salicylic acid, the other being 
merely a soft smooth neutral powder serving as a medium for its 
application. Powdered talc or soapstone may be used. 

A Belgian physician, Dr. Kohnhom, has recently used it to 
suppress the exhausting night perspiration of consumptive patients, 
by rubbing it over the whole of the body, care being taken to prevent 
the dust from entering the mouth, as salicylic acid has a special 
irritant effect on the throat. Does it irritate to death the dacterium 


Jetidum? 
THE MuscuLAR EDUCATION OF ANIMALS. 


MARANGONI, in a paper communicated to the Academy 
. of Sciences, attributes to the swim-bladder of fishes another 
function besides that of regulating their buoyancy. He finds it so 
placed, and of such dimensions, as to render the fish unstable both 
as regards position and level ; that if the animal makes no effort, it 
will either sink to the bottom or rise to the surface, and turn over, 
instead of swimming upright. He argues that this apparent incon- 
venience is really advantageous, both morally and physically. It 
keeps the fish on the alert, prevents it from contracting idle habits, 
and thereby renders it muscular and agile. He further maintains 
that the most active of terrestrial animals are those that have the 
least mechanical stability, and therefore must be continually engaged 
in keeping their balance by muscular adjustments, and he attributes 
their constitutional activity to the educating influence of this con- 
tinuous effort. 
If M. Marangoni is right, the bicycle will inaugurate a new 
starting-point in human evolution. Ordinary human beings perform 
a wonderful feat in so co-ordinating the muscles, levers, and joints of 
the human body as to stand upright and move forward on so small a 
base as the soles of the feet; but the new variety of biped that 
performs rapid locomotion on a base of only half an inch width, 
while his centre of gravity is raised some two feet above that of 
normal foot-borne specimens, presents a case of balancing activity, 
effected by the co-operation of hands and feet, legs, arms, head, and 
body, without parallel in any other species of mammal, and he should 
evolve accordingly. 
A NEw VINEGAR. 


ACTERIA are continually coming to the front. They are 
microscopic wriggling living things nearly allied to fungi, and 
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are either animals or vegetables, according to the definition adopted. 
They move like animals, but breathe and otherwise conduct them- 
selves as vegetables, and are now classified accordingly. They 
are generally to be found wherever putrefaction is going on ; fevers 
have been attributed to their presence in the blood, and they 
are made answerable for a great deal besides. Fungus germs and 
old-fashioned ferments have been rather snubbed of late by their 
intrusion. 

Liebig attributed the formation of vinegar to the simple chemical 
combination of oxygen with alcohol ; but Pasteur, a great authority on 
all that relates to fermentation, regards the change as a physiological 
result of the vegetation of a special bacterium, the AZycoderma aceti. 
Herr Wurm, in order to settle the controversy, has tried whether it is 
possible to produce vinegar by “‘sowing” pure bacteria in a tepid 
mixture of water, vinegar, and alcohol, to which some phosphates 
have been added. He succeeded so completely that it is now pro- 
posed to manufacture vinegar commercially by this method, which is 
stated to be more rapid and economical than the usual one of 
fermenting saccharine solutions. 

On my own part, I do not see that these facts refute Liebig’s. 
chemical theory at all. The oxidation to which he attributes the form- 
ation of vinegar may be promoted by bacteria, or a “ vinegar plant,” 
or microscopic fungi, or any other vegetation that acts in accordance 
with the usual chemistry of vegetation, by dissociating water and 
carbonic acid, appropriating their carbon and hydrogen, and evolving 
the separated oxygen in that nascent condition most favourable for 
its ready combination with the liquid in the midst of which the 
vegetation is proceeding. 


SUNSHINE AND RAILway ACCIDENTS. 


HE railway accident season has set in rather severely this year 

by the running away of the Flying Scotchman, near Berwick, 

and the similar and still more disastrous derailment of the Midland 

train at Wennington. As we have such accidents annually at the 

summer holiday-time, the popular explanation is naturally suggested, 
viz. that it is all owing to the excursion trains. 

I have another theory of my own which I hereby publish as what 
certain candidates for ‘‘ endowment of research” delight to call “a 
working hypothesis ;” ze. a theory for which I shall claim full credit, 
and a “ grant,” if it turns up correct, but will otherwise drop. It is 
this: The metals of a railway expand and contract with variations 
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of temperature, and wherever rails are laid, in cold, in cool, or aver- 
age weather, a space should be left between each to allow for the 
expansion that must occur when the sun-glare of summer falls upon 
their dark heat-absorbing surfaces. Unless fully sufficient allowance 
is made for this expansion, the sunshine will cause the rails to push 
against each other at their ends, and force themselves into curves or 
zig-zags, in spite of the fish-plates, cradles, and bolts ; or, worse still, 
a positive rupture of these and an over-lap or side-lap may occur 
somewhere. Such irregularities are likely to throw a rapidly running 
train off the metals, as both the trains above named were thrown off. 

The worst of these accidents occurred where the rails had been 
newly laid. I ask, Who laid these rails? Were they inspected by an 
officer with sufficient scientific education to know the temperature 
of rails when laid in early hours of a dewy August morning ; what 
additional temperature these same rails would acquire under such sun 
rays as fell upon them between midday and 2 P.M. on August 11, when 
the Midland accident occurred; and whether he was able to calculate, 
from the known co-efficient of expansion of Bessemer steel, the elon- 
gation to which every mile of rail thus laid and exposed would be 
liable under the extreme conditions of possible variations of temper- 
ature ? 

The fact that both these accidents were totally unconnected 
with excursion traffic or collision, but were mysterious runnings away 
from the rails, renders the above a very serious question. If the 
laying of rails is in any case left to ordinary workmen—who, like all 
good artisans, delight in making a “ good fit”—they would of course 
bring the rails well up together, and mischief must result. 

Both the accidents occurred on exceptionally hot and sunny days, 
and inspection of the line when the rails are cooler may not reveal 
the disturbance due to their maximum temperature. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


T is not generally known in England that the Jesuits, now once 
more driven from France, were, previous to their expulsion in 
1762, accustomed to employ as educational agents, in the schools 
under their charge, performances not only of tragedy and of comedy, 
but also of ballet! So elaborate was the scale on which these ballets 
were presented, that the pupils had to study at the opera with dancers 
from the opera, and dancers from the opera were in course of time 
introduced together with the pupils in the performances. That this 
strange and uncomfortable alliance should draw down upon the 
Jesuits the stern condemnation of their Jansenist rivals was to be 
expected. Very good specimens of the odium theologicum are some of 
the attacks which are published in the organs of the last-named body. 
A history of the theatre of the Jesuits has just been published in 
France, and constitutes instructive and fairly amusing reading. 
Among those who were trained by the Jesuits were Molitre and 
Dancourt, both actors and both dramatists. No record of any 
special capacity for acting being displayed by either of these pupils 
exists, nor does the name of either appear in the lists of those 
who took part in the representations. A nickname applied to the 
Jesuits by Dancourt was well chosen, and has since stuck to them. 
Being rebuked by one of the fathers, in whose class he had formerly 
been, for the degrading vocation he had assumed, Dancourt is 
reported to have said, “ I do not see, my father, that you are justified 
in condemning thus the employment I have taken up. I am one of 
the comedians of the King, you are one of the comedians of the 
Pope. There is no great difference between us.” Quite consider- 
able are the contributions to dramatic literature of the Jesuit fathers. 
Pétre Brumoy, author of the voluminous “ Théatre des Grecs,” was 
one of the body, and Pére Porée and Pere Legay are prolific authors. 
Most of the plays written for performance by the pupils were in 
Latin, and have accordingly had but little interest for following 
generations. Of the comedies written in French, however, numerous 
editions have appeared. Pre Porée, who is the most brilliant product 
of the Jesuits, has obtained the high praise of Saint Marc-Girardin. 
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AM scarcely rash. in assigning to Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 

the amiable and accomplished editor of the American “ Variorum 
Shakespeare ”—a work of stupendous labour and erudition—the 
authorship of a letter in the Zimes protesting against the vandalism 
displayed in our treatment of the Tower of London. In common 
with most Americans who visit the Tower, Dr. Furness, who has 
recently been in London, feels what a desecration of the place is 
involved in using as armouries the chambers most splendid in poetic 
memorié¢s and historic associations. Along the walls upon which 
the most eminent characters in English history have written their 
names or recorded their sorrows, are now muskets and other weapons 
arranged in stars and various patterns. Upon these the conductor 
expatiates, to the all but entire exclusion of references to history. 
So long as guides are taken from the class which now supplies them, 
it is perhaps as well that the historical associations of the Tower 
should be allowed to rest. As one who has visited not a few places 
of historical interest at home and abroad, I may say that the views 
of history one would obtain from trusting the statements of guides 
and ciceroni would be not a little confusing. American visitors of 
intelligence bring with them their own knowledge of history. None 
the less, they are anxious to vivify it by connecting it with the exact 
scenes of familiar events, and it would scarcely be superfluous to 
place the guides in a position to state who were among the more 
illustrious occupants of each chamber. 

Some of the explorations of our American visitors perplex not a 
little the modern occupants of buildings associated with memories of 
departed greatness. After informing us of pious pilgrimages he had 
made to spots with which a Londoner is so familiar, they inspire little 
interest, and awaken scarcely a memory,-—of going, for instance, to 
listen; like Shallow, to the chimes at midnight from St. Clement’s 
Church. The distinguished editor I have mentioned told, also, how 
he called at one of the houses in which Johnson is known to have 
resided, and asked to be shown the room in which he is supposed 
to have lived and worked. “This is the room, sir,” said the little 
Abigail who conducted him. “ Leastways, I am told as it is, for the 
genelman wasn’t here in my time.” How long will it be, I wonder, 
before School Boards put an end to this state of affairs? The answer 
of the little “ domestic” might have been taken out of the pages of 
Dickens. It is worthy of the Marchioness. 


MONG recent meetings, the place of honour belongs to that of 
the Index Society. Without fully accepting the implication 
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of the American Minister, who was in the chair, that indexes 
constitute a royal road to learning, I will admit that they are 
among the greatest boons to scholarship that literature has supplied. 
That we have gone back in respect of index-making since the days 
of our ancestors will be obvious to any one who compares new 
books with old. The “table” to Philemon Holland’s translation 
of Pliny’s:“ Natural History” occupies between 120 and 130 folio 
pages with double columns; and such books as Florio’s “ Montaigne,” 
the French edition of Monstrelet's “ Chronicles,” and the like, are 
abundantly supplied. To one modern book, at least, I have been 
obliged, with a view to utilising its contents, to supply an “index” in 
MS.; and the effort to use others has, in consequence of the want of 
an index, had to be abandoned. Among comparatively modern 
books that have come under my ken, the most amply indexed is 
Wade’s “ British History Chronologically Arranged,” which has sixty- 
four pages of double-column index to a thousand and odd pages of 
text. Thirty-one pages of index, meanwhile, are held sufficient for 
the eight volumes of Landor’s Collected Works, and thirty-six are all 
that are supplied to the “ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes” of 
Sismondi—a book to which, owing to the variety of subjects with 
which it deals, an ample index is indispensable. Not a few of the 
books most useful to the student are nothing more than indexes. 
Almost worse than the absence of an index, unpardonable as this is 
in the case of works of a certain description, is.the presence of an 
index which is stupidly arranged or misleading. To that amusing 
and very readable periodical JVo/es and Queries I would commend, as 
an entertaining subject, a collection of Curiosities of Index-making. 


N the presence of a large assembly, the statue of Francois Rabelais 
has been erected at Chinon, in Touraine. Whether this spot 

be the birthplace of the great teacher of Pantagruelism is still debated. 
Its claims are, however, the best that any French town has put forth. 
Considering the fitness of the site, there cannot be two opinions. 
Standing close to the market-place in which are sold those ripe golden 
and luscious fruits the unequalled profusion of which has gained for 
the district the name of the Garden of France, it commands a full 
sweep of the Loire, with the busy and picturesque bridge and the 
vine-clad hills of Touraine, Behind it stands the old castle, one of 
the largest and most picturesque of those feudal edifices of France. 
Almost at the feet of the statue are placed those gifts of nature 
of which Rabelais counselled the enjoyment. For the proof of 
his intellectual influence, trace back almost to Paris or forward to 
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the sea the course of the river flowing by his feet, and see, 
wherever it goes—whether past Tours and Blois, Amboise and 
Orleans, or by Saumur and Nantes to lose itself in the ocean at 
Saint-Nazaire—a country peaceable, enlightened, contented, free. 
The very monks whom Rabelais denounces as vermin are com- 
mencing to disappear, and the educational millennium he anticipated, 
and the intellectual modes of life he mapped out, seem no longer 
beyond reach. So quietly and with so little preliminary announce- 
ment was the statue inaugurated, that I did not hear of the ceremony 
in time to be present. Last year, however, I stood upon the spot on 
which the statue now stands. Meantime, as nothing will wholly ex- 
tinguish the rancour of British prudery and the ignorance of British 
Philistinism, there is little cause for surprise at finding in the pages 
of a London periodical a letter from a correspondent in which 
Rabelais is once more described as an “ obscene buffoon.” 


HE publication of a complete edition of the works of Bret 
Harte! proves that the most genial, original, and national 

of American humourists is far more prolific than has ordinarily 
been supposed. His poems and dramas alone occupy a hand- 
some volume of four hundred and fifty pages. I should not 
draw attention to works which need no advertisement, were it not 
for the fact that the present edition contains a short personal 
and quasi-biographical preface of the author. In this Bret Harte 
disabuses the public of the idea that the invention of his poems 
and stories was attributable to the accidental success of a satir- 
ical poem entitled the “Heathen Chinee.” A statement to this 
effect has been read by him during the present year, in a literary 
reyiew of no mean importance. He takes, accordingly, the oppor- 
tunity “to establish the chronology of the sketches, and incidentally 
to show that what are considered the ‘ happy accidents’ of literature 
are very apt to be the results of quite logical and often prosaic pro- 
cesses.” The most interesting portion of the preface is that, however, 
in which Bret Harte describes the reception afforted his immortal 
“ Luck of Roaring Camp,” when he sent it in to the Overland Monthly, 
a magazine of which he was at that time editor. “He had not yet 
received the proof-sheets, when he was suddenly summoned to the 
office of the publisher, whom he found standing, the picture of dismay 
and anxiety, with the proof before him. The indignation and stupe- 
faction of the author can be well understood, when he was told that 


1 The Complete Works of Bret Harte, arranged and revised by the author, 
Vols, I, and II. (Chatto & Windus), 
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the printer, instead of returning the proofs to him, submitted them 
to the publisher, with the emphatic declaration that the matter thereof 
was so indecent, irreligious, and improper, that the proof-reader—a 
young lady—had with difficulty been induced to continue its perusal, 
and that he, as a friend of the publisher and a well-wisher of the 
magazine, was impelled to present to him personally this shameless 
evidence of the manner in which the editor was imperilling the 
future of that enterprise.” Further I dare not quote. Very strange, 
however, is it to hear that the story was at last published under a 
kind of protest, inasmuch as the author declared that he should take 
its non-insertion in the magazine as a proof of his unfitness for an 
editorial position which he would at once lay down. Nor until the 
warm recognition of the Eastern States of America, backed up by 
that of Europe, reached the West, was the story finally acquitted 
of the charges brought against it. In this instance the difficulty was 
attributable to Pharisaism and Pietism. It is strange, however, to 
learn that scarcely one of Bret Harte’s stories of Western life found 
acceptance among those of whom and for whom it was written, until 
it came forward with the #mfrimatur of Eastern civilisation. 


MONG wsas de F’spafia are many things which I trust will, 


until their ultimate extinction, be confined to that melan- 
choly peninsula, in which alone in Europe cruelty has been elevated 
into a religion. How deeply ingrained is that love of contemplating 
suffering which distinguishes the Spaniard, finds constant illustra- 
tion. I thus hear of Spaniards having celebrated the four hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Inquisition, the existence of 
which most infamous of all human institutions may be said, in a 
fashion, to date from the 1st of June, 1480. On that day the Cortes 
then assembled at Toledo, on the suggestion of Cardinal Pedro 
Gonzales de Mendoza—backed up, it may be supposed, by Cardinal 
Ximenes, acting for Ferdinand and Isabella—decreed the formation of 
a Tribunal of Faith, for the purpose of punishing heretics. Here is 
indeed an event.worthy of commemoration! How completely 
saturated with blood-lust was the Spanish nation may be inferred 
when it is told that Lope de Vega, the most illustrious of Spanish 
dramatists, presided over an aufo-da-fé in which a Jew was burned, 
and wrote his “La Fianza Satisfecha” for the express purpose of 
stimulating the public hostility to the Jews and so bringing about 
further persecution. In this atrocious play he represents the Jews as 
stealing a Christian child, and repeating upon it all the processes of 
the “ Passion,” from the scourging by thorns to the crucifixion, and 
even to the ultimate apotheosis. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





